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repr. Paris 1975, i; J.L. Kraemer, Apostates, rebels 
and brigands, in IOS, x (1980), 34-73. 
u (F.E. VocEL) 

SALDJUKIDS, a Turkish dynasty of me- 
diaeval Islam which, at the peak of its power during 
the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries, ruled over, either 
directly or through vassal princes, a wide area of 
Western Asia from Transoxania, Farghana, the 
Semirecye and Кћ“агагт in the east to Anatolia, 
Syria and the Hidjaz in the west. From the core of 
what became the Great Saldjük empire, subordinate 
lines of the Saldjük family maintained themselves in 
regions like Kirman (till towards the end of the 
6th/12th century), Syria (till the opening years of the 
6th/12th century) and Rüm or Anatolia (till the begin- 
ning of the 8th/14th century) (see below, section III). 


I. The historical significance of the Saldjüks 

II. Origins and early history 

III. The various branches of the Saldjaks 
1. The Great Saldjüks of Persia and Чгак 
2. The Saldjüks of Western Persia and Чгак 
3. The Saldjüks of Кигтап 
4. The Saldjüks of Syria 
5. The Saldjüks of Rüm 

IV. Intellectual and religious history 
1. In Persia and Чгак 
2. In Anatolia 

V. Administrative, social and economic history 
1. In Persia and ‘Irak 
2. In Anatolia 

VI. Art and architecture 
1. In Persia 
2. In Anatolia 

VII. Literature 
1. In Persia and ‘Irak 
2. In Anatolia 
VIII. Numismatics 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 
2. In Anatolia 


I. The historical significance of the Saldjüks 

The appearance of the Saldjüks undoubtedly marks 
a change in the course of the history of the central and 
eastern Islamic lands, but the nature and extent of this 
change, affecting a wide range of aspects of both ma- 
terial and religio-cultural life, are not easy to evaluate 
and have given rise to controversy (see below). 

The Saldjüks arrived on the scene of the Islamic 
world only a few decades after the practical and moral 
authority of the ‘Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad had 
reached its lowest ebb under the political and military 
tutelage of the 5111 Büyids [see Buwavurps]. At the 
same time, many of the petty Arab principalities of 
Irak, al-Djazira and northern Syria were also Shi‘, 
but the most serious threat of all came from the con- 
stituting of the rival Татааћ Shi‘i caliphate in North 
Africa, Egypt and southern Syria of the Fatimids, still 
in a militant, expansionist stage and with a capital, 
Cairo, which was beginning to outstrip Baghdad in 
material and intellectual splendour alike. 

The installation of the Turkish Saldjüks in Persia, 
“Irak, al-Djazira and northern Syria reversed this ap- 
parently unrelenting march of political Shi‘ism, and it 
was to be another four centuries or so before Shi‘ism 
would be able permanently to affect the religious com- 
plexion of large stretches of the northern tier of the 
Middle East, sc. Persia and eastern Anatolia (and, 
somewhat paradoxically, through the agency of fur- 
ther Turkish/Turkmen elements there, notably 
through the Safawids and their Kizilbash followers). 
The Saldjüks were Sunnis, and Hanafis in madhhab, 
who wished to replace existing powers in Persia, in- 


cluding the Ghaznawids and the generally Shi 
Daylami dynasties ot northern and western Persia (at 
the same time, by the removal of the latter relieving 
the ‘Abbasids of a certain amount of pressure and 
constriction) without, however, giving up the fruits of 
military and political victory, which they now wished 
to enjoy themselves. This explains why, although al- 
Калт welcomed Toghril Beg's appearance at the 
outset, subsequent relations between the ‘Abbasids 
and the Great Saldjuks were not always smooth. The 
caliphs soon found that they had little more freedom 
to manoeuvre than they had had under the Büyids. 
They only came into their own again during the mid- 
dle years of the 6th/12th century, when they were able 
to show increased independence of mind and of 
freedom of action vis-à-vis the declining Saldjüks. 
This revival of the caliphate was to be transitory; both 
‘Abbasids and Saldjüks were shortly to be swept away 
by new, dynamic forces from the East, notably the 
Kh"àrazmsháhs and above all the Mongols. Yet 
through the co-existence for something like 130 years 
of the two dynasties, the conditions were created for 
the development within Islam, even if dictated by 
practical necessity, of the concept of the caliph-imam 
as spiritual and moral leader and the sultan, in this 
case the Saldjük one, as secular, executive leader of a 
large proportion of the Muslims (see further, KHALIFA. 
(1) B; suLTAN; and below, section V. 1). 

The irruption of the Saldjüks into the Islamic lands 
was only the beginning of a prolonged movement of 
peoples from Inner Asia into the Middle East, one 
which was to have long-term social and economic as 
well as political and constitutional effects. Whilst 
many of the Turkmen elements percolating into 
northern Persia all through the Saldjük period passed 
on towards Anatolia, others became part of the in- 
creasing nomadic and transhumant population of Per- 
sia and the central Arab lands, and this process 
became accelerated in the time of the succeeding in- 
vaders mentioned above, sc. the Kh"árazmshàáhs and 
Mongols, through the movements of Turco-Mongol 
peoples. There resulted a transformation of land 
utilisation, social organisation and ethnic composition 
in the territories affected, associated with new systems 
of land tenure such as the 31125 and the later soyurghal 
[g.vv.] and with the pastoralisation of extensive areas 
of the northern tier of the Middle East, so that 
Turkish (and, to a much lesser extent, Mongol) 
tribesmen became integral parts of the population 
there, previously mainly Persian and Arab, bringing 
with them their languages. The use of these land 
grants to support professional soldiers, and the 
availability of reservoirs of tribal manpower, first of 
all in the Saldjük period buttressed the authority of the 
sultans and their epigoni, the atabegs [see ATABAK]; 
but in the course of time it led to the political and 
military domination of Turkish dynasts or military 
leaders from Bengal to Algiers. 

A further effect of the assumption of political 
leadership by the Great Saldjüks lay in the consolida- 
tion of Sunni authority as the dominant ethos of rule 
in the central Islamic lands. Although barbarians at 
the outset (and the first Saldjük sultans, at least in Per- 
sia and ‘Irak, remained substantially unlettered), 
these Turks knew how to make the best use of the ex- 
isting Persian and Arab administrative structures 
already in place, and the viziers and officials whom 
they employed, such as al-Kunduri, Nizàm al-Mulk 
and al-Tughra?t [g.vv.], shed as much lustre on their 
masters as had done the great viziers of the 4th/10th 
century on their Büyid employers. Culturally, the 
constituting of the Saldjük empire marked a further 
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step in the dethronement of Arabic from being the sole 
lingua franca of educated and polite society in the 
Middle East. Coming as they did through a Transox- 
ania which was still substantially Iranian and into Per- 
sia proper, the Saldjaks—with no high-level Turkish 
cultural or literary heritage of their own—took over 
that of Persia, so that the Persian language became 
that of administration and culture in their lands of 
Persia and Anatolia. The Persian culture of the Rüm 
Saldjüks was particularly splendid, and it was only 
gradually that Turkish emerged there as a parallel 
language in the fields of government and adab [q.v.]; 
the Persian imprint on Ottoman civilisation was to re- 
main strong until the 19th century. 

The region of the Middle East where the coming of 
the Saldjüks was to have the most immediate and ob- 
vious impact, with enduring political, religious and 
cultural effects which are strongly visible today, was 
Anatolia. Here the Saldjük sultanate of Rüm based on 
Konya and other Turkish principalities in northern 
and eastern Anatolia took over the greater part of the 
former Byzantine and Armenian territories of Asia 
Minor. It is for this region that the geographical 
designation Turcia/Turchia, etc., first apparently ap- 
pears specifically in Western European usage at the 
time of the Third Crusade of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa (1187-92) (thus according to Cl. Cahen, 
Pre-Ottoman Turkey. A general survey of the material and 
spiritual culture and history c. 1071-1330, London 1968, 
144-5), 

The details of the Saldjüks' part in the gradual 
Turkification of Asia Minor will be considered below 
under section III. 5; see also ANADOLU. iii. i. But it 
should be noted that the consolidation of the Saldjük 
sultanate of Rüm as the political, cultural, religious 
and geographical predecessor of the modern Turkish 
Republic, has been a salient point in the assessment 
of the general importance of the Saldjüks in Middle 
Eastern history by contemporary Turkish historians. 
Over some half-a-century, the role of the Saldjüks as 
the first Turkish, Islamic power to establish itself in 
the heartlands of the Islamic world (ignoring dynasties 
on the far peripheries like the Ghaznawids in 
Afghanistan and India and the Karakhanids in Tran- 
soxania) has been the starting-point for much analysis 
and speculation by these Turkish scholars. In part, 
this has been a reaction against 19th century Euro- 
pean views, those formed in the light of the Greek and 
Balkan peoples’ freeing themselves from what was 
viewed as Ottoman Turkish religious oppression and 
maladministration and in the light of the issues raised 
by the “Eastern Question”, and expressed by such 
scholars as Ernest Renan. According to these views, 
the Turks, unlike the Semitic Arabs and the Indo- 
European or Aryan Persians, had contributed nothing 
to the fabric of Islamic civilisation since they came 
from the one region of the Old World, Inner Asia, 
from which no great religions or cultures have ever 
emerged. But it has also been a reaction against a 
long-established, inter-Islamic judgement, arising out 
of specific political conditions, sc. the four centuries’ 
long domination by the Ottoman Turks of the 
heartlands of Arab-Islamic culture, the lands from 
Egypt to ‘Irak. From this has arisen the contemptuous 
dismissal of the Turks as essentially unoriginal bar- 
barians, deriving their culture from the Arabs and 
Persians, a nation of soldiers and administrators 
rather than one of creative achievers in the intellectual 
and cultural fields. The persistence of such views, still 
enshrined today in the school and university textbooks 
of the Arab world, reflect attitudes of ethnic 
disparagement (and enables the Turks to be cast as 


continuingly responsible for the ills and failures of 
Arab political systems and society since the break-up 
of the Ottoman empire). (See on these attitudes, B. 
Lewis, The Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim polity, in 
Islam in history. Ideas, men and events in the Middle East, 
London 1973, 179-98; U. Haarmann, Ideology and 
history: the Arab image of the Turk through the centuries, in 
IJMES, хх [1988], 175-96.) 

It is not therefore surprising that 20th-century 
Turkish historians have combatted such attitudes and 
have seen the Saldjak Turks as bringing new and 
valuable influences into the Islamic society which they 
found on entering it. According to заса view, 
elements of Turkish steppe culture were not complete- 
ly overlaid but contributed to and enriched Islamic 
civilisation, which became a synthesis of Turkish plus 
existing Islamic elements: the principle of social 
mobility and democracy within the steppe tribal unit, 
the conception of world dominion which enabled the 
Turkish sultan to act as the executive counterpart of 
the caliph’s universal religious and moral authority, 
the traces of the role in steppe life of Turkish holy men 
within later Turkish Süfism, etc. Indeed, the Turks 
revitalised Islam. The going-back to the Saldjüks as 
Turkish heroes and as the founding fathers of the 
Muslim Turkish culture, actually goes back to the 
earlier part of the 20th century, to Ziya Gók Alp and 
Кета! Atatürk [g.vv.], figures who, in an age of Ot- 
toman terminal decline or recent disappearance, tend- 
ed to view the Ottoman interlude of Turkish history 
with ambivalent feelings: an empire tainted with 
cosmopolitanism and a semi-colony of the West. The 
Saldjüks who founded the Rum sultanate, within al- 
most the same geographical bounds as post-1922 
Turkey, could thus be regarded as the precursors of 
the modern Republic. All sorts of other arguments 
have been brought into play here, such as the question 
whether the Turkish invasions of Anatolia from the 
later 5th/11th century onwards were unplanned 
plunder raids or part of a pre-planned grand strategy 
going back to the early decades of the century, a 
reasoning put forward by some Turkish nationalist 
historians (see further, below, section III. 1, 5). 

These discussions have arisen out of the process, 
common enough in the recent history of central and 
eastern Europe as well as of Turkey, in which 
historical, linguistic and nationalist feelings are used 
as a formative impulse in, or as a justification for, the 
consolidation of a nation state, a process which has 
come into existence as a protest against, and in con- 
flict with, the existing state pattern (see H. Kohn, The 
idea of nationalism, a study in its origins and background. 
New York 1961, 324-5, 329-31). As forming a 
fascinating case study, they have attracted the atten- 
tion and the analyses of western orientalists, notably 
of Martin Strohmeier, Seldschukische Geschichte und 
türkische Geschichtswissenschaft. Die Seldschuken im Urteil 
moderner Türkischer Historiker, Berlin 1984, who surveys 
the whole topic in great detail, and of Gary Leiser in 
his useful A history of the Seljuks. Ibrahim Kafesoglu’s inter- 
pretation and the resulting controversy. Translated, edited and 
with an introduction ..., Carbondale and Edwardsville, 
Ш. 1988, which makes available in an annotated 
English translation Kafesoglu’s lengthy ЈА article on 
the dynasty plus the views of other Turkish scholars 
involved in Saldjük history, notably Osman Turan 
and Ahmed Ates. 

II. Origins and early history 

The Saldjüks were in origin a family group or clan 
of the Oghuz Turkish people. The Tokuz Oghuz or 
“nine tribes of фе Oghüz'' formed part of the early 
Gök Türk empire of the early 8th century, and as such 
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are mentioned in that empire's royal annals, the Or- 
khon (0-0. | inscriptions. When that empire collapsed 
in 741, the Oghuz chief eventually acquired the 
military office of Yabghu (a term which turns up later 
in the early history of the Saldjüks in Transoxania and 
Кћигазап, see below) of the right wing of the horde 
of the Western Turks. The Oghuz moved 
southwestwards through the Siberian steppes to the 
Aral Sea and the frontiers of Transoxania, and 
westwards to the Volga and South Russia. The Arab 
envoy to the king of the Bulghars, Ibn Fadlan [g.v.], 
found the Oghuz nomadising in the steppes between 
Кћ“агагт and the lower and middle Volga in the 
opening decades of the 4th/10th century; and with 
their appearance on the northern fringes of the 
Samanid amirate later in that century, they enter the 
full light of Islamic history [see сног2ј. 

(Following one of the conventional Western spell- 
ings, Saldjük is used here in the EJ. However, Bar- 
thold pointed out (Turkestan®, 257 n. 1; Histoire des 
Turcs d’Asie centrale, Paris 1945, 80) that the 
frequently-found spelling Seldjük contravenes the 
rules of vowel harmony in Turkish languages and that 
Mahmud Kashghari in his Diwan lughat al- Turk (ed. 
Kilisli Rif'at Bey, i, 397, tr. Atalay, i, 428) spells the 
name with 44/ and presumably front vowels, i.e. 
Seldjük or Seltük, with similar spellings in the Kitab-7 
Dede Korkut and other texts. P. Pelliot, in his Quelques 
noms turcs d'hommes et de peuples en -ат/-ат, urlür, -ir/ir, in 
Oeuvres posthumes, Paris 1949, ii, 176-7 n. 2, took a 
similar line: “si je donnerais une transcription scien- 
tifique, je parlerais des Saljiik’’. On the other hand, 
the spelling with &af and implied back vowels is very 
old in the Arabic-script sources and in such Armenian 
renderings as SalZuk, pl. Salc*ukhik, of Kirakos of 
Gandja. Karl Menges suggested (in /NES, x [1951], 
268 n. 2), an origin of the name in the verb salmak 
“attack, charge” (Clauson, Etymological dictionary, 
824, has, however, for the root sal- the related but 
somewhat different meaning of ‘‘violently to move, 
agitate s. 41.77) > salčuk ‘‘dashing, charging". Many 
Western scholars have preferred to use some form of 
the name with back vowels, whilst commenting on the 
extremely fluid state of Turkish vowel harmony and 
orthography at this early period. See further C.E. 
Bosworth in The Ghaznavids, 299 n. 44, and the open- 
ing section of Kafesoglu's IA art. Selçuklular, tr. 
Leiser, 21-2.) 

Within the Oghuz people, the leading tribe was that 
of the Kinik, from whom their princes sprang, accord- 
ing to Казћоћап again (i, 56, tr. i, 55). The Saldjuk 
family or kin-group (it does not seem in origin to have 
been a much greater social group) came from the 
Kinik; later, when the Saldjüks had achieved power in 
Persia, attempts were made to give the family a 
glorious past, and Toghril Beg's official Abu 71-5А12” 
Ibn Hassül (d. 450/1058) linked them with the legen- 
dary Turkish king Afrasiyab. On somewhat more сег- 
tain historical ground, during the 4th/10th century 
the Saldjük leader (called Saldjük b. Dukak b. Temür 
Yaligh ‘‘Iron bow’’) seems to have held the office of 
Sü Bashi or military commander, at the side of the 
Yabghu. Because of dissensions, the Saldjüks fled 
with their herds from the Yabghu to Djand [4.2. in 
Suppl.] on the lower Syr Darya, and it was in this 
region that Saldjük died and that his family and 
followers became Muslim; the hostility of these two 
branches of the Kinik was not resolved till 433/1041, 
when the Saldjüks; by then victorious in Кћигазап 
and Кћ“агагт, drove out from the latter province 
the Yabghu “АТГ son and successor Shah Malik (see 
Barthold, Turkestan, 177-8, 256-7; Bosworth, op. cit., 
210-19). 


Now on the borders of Кћ“агагт and Transox- 
ania, the Saldjüks and other Oghuz bands hired out 
their military services, to the Samanids (0-2, by this 
time in increasing difficulties, to the latter's eventual 
supplanters north of the Oxus, the Karakhanids [see 
ПЕК KHANS] and to the local rulers in Kh"àrazm, 
moving into the steppe fringes of these regions and in- 
to the Kara Kum [g.v.] in what is now the 
Turkmenistan Republic. At the outset, the Saldjüks 
were led by the three sons of Saldjük, Маѕа, Мика 
and Arslan Isra?il [see ARSLAN B. sALDJOK] (and 
possibly by a fourth one, Yusuf) and, from the next 
generation, Mika?il’s two sons Toghril Beg Muham- 
mad and Caghri Beg Dawud [g.vv.]. 

Bands of Oghuz were scattered after a defeat by 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna [g.v.] in 428/1029 
throughout Кћигазап and northern Persia (the so- 
called “Чгакг” Turkmens), but whether a raid as far 
as Adharbàydjàn and Armenia under Caghri Beg had 
taken place some ten years earlier is uncertain (though 
upheld as such by a nationalist-minded historian like 
Kafesoglu as a kind of praeparatio evangelica for the 
Saldjük incursions into Anatolia in the second half of 
the century). By 426/1035 the Saldjüks and their 
followers were asking Мазда b. Mahmüd |g.v.) for a 
grant of Nasa, Farawa and Sarakhs [q.vv.] and their 
pasture lands on the northern rim of Кћигазап. Over 
the next few years, they infiltrated Кһигаѕап and 
raided westwards into northern Persia, their lightly- 
armed and highly-mobile cavalrymen proving more 
than a match for the more heavily-armed but cumber- 
some Ghaznawid army, so that with the defeat of 
Mas'ud at Dandankan (0.0. in Suppl.) in 431/1040, 
the Saldjüks were soon able to overrun Кћигазап and 
then to sweep into the remainder of Persia. We need 
not assume that the actual numbers of the Turkmens 
were very large, for the ways of life possible in the 
steppes meant that there were natural and en- 
vironmental limitations on the numbers of the 
nomads. Yuri Bregel has implied, working from the 
16,000 Oghuz mentioned by the Ghaznawid historian 
Bayhaki as present on the battle field of Dandankan 
(Ta?rikh-i Махаа, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, Tehran 
1324/1945, 619), that we should probably assume, in 
this instance, a ratio of one fighting man to four other 
members of the family, yielding some 64,000 
Turkmens moving into Кћигазап at this time (Turko- 
Mongol influences in Central Asia, in R.L. Canfield (ed.), 
Turko- Persia in historical perspective, Cambridge 1991, 58 
and n. 10). 

But various Kurdish and Daylami dynasties of the 
Caspian regions and Djibal were now attacked, 
although the process of overcoming the more powerful 
and long-established Büyids in Fars and “Irak was 
slower. It was not until 447/1055 that Toghril was first 
able to enter Baghdàd and depose the Büyid prince al- 
Malik al-Rahim Khusraw Firüz [g.v.], and the last 
Büyids to rule in southern Persia lost their power only 
a few years later. What had helped the Saldjuk chiefs 
to triumph, A.K.S. Lambton has suggested, were 
their obvious leadership qualities combined with a 
certain level of sophistication derived from a past in 
the steppes which had been not altogether unfamiliar 
with urban life in, for example, the towns on the lower 
Syr Darya; hence they were able to lead the Oghuz 
bands towards the formation of a higher political 
organism, the sultanate in Persia and ‘Irak, than 
those Oghuz who stayed behind in the steppes be- 
tween the Syr Darya and the lower Volga, what were 
later called the Kiptak steppes (Aspects of Saljág- Ghuzz 
settlement in Persia, in D.S. Richards (ed.), Islamic 
civilisation 950-1150, Oxford 1973, 111). 

Toghril had already adopted something of the style 
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of an independent ruler during his first, temporary oc- 
cupation of Nishápür [4.2.], the capital of Khurasan 
(429/1038), making the khutba in his own name 
(though perhaps at the side of Sultan Mas“ud's name) 
and assuming the title of a/-Sullan al-Mu‘azzam “Ех- 
alted Ruler’’, one which subsequently appears on his 
coins. He was now in touch with the ‘Abbasid caliph 
in Baghdad, the fount of legitimising authority for 
Sunni rulers, and when he entered Baghdad for a 
second time in 449/1058, al-Ka?im (0.2. | bestowed on 
him alkaé or honorific titles and robes of honour in the 
‘Abbasid colour of black. Toghril was to exult in his 
role of deliverer of the caliph from the pressure of 
Shii powers like the Büyids, Mazyadids and 
Fatimids, and even aspired to take an ‘Abbasid 
princess to wife, a proposal which her father fought 
off, however, for as long as possible (see below, 2). АП 
this now gave Toghril an authority quite different in 
nature from the limited authority which he had en- 
joyed under Turkish tribal custom as war leader and 
tribal chieftain, one which set the Saldjüks on the road 
to becoming rulers integrated within the Perso- 
Islamic monarchical tradition—a process which was 
never, however, fully completed (see below). 

Toghril had thus become supreme ruler over the 
former Büyid lands in western and southern Persia, in 
addition to the former Ghaznawid ones in the east, 
with the title of sultan and the position of head of the 
Saldjük family, now starting on the process of becom- 
ing a ruling dynasty. His position crystallised the new 
division of authority, within the central and eastern 
lands of Sunni Islam, between the ‘Abbasid caliph- 
imam as spiritual and moral head and the Saldjuk 
sultan as secular ruler, and this dichotomy was to 
become a major feature of the Saldjük period in 
Islamic history, although it was to be some con- 
siderable time before the writers on law and the state, 
constitutional theory would recognise the fait ac- 
compli. It could obviously not have been discernible 
to a writer like al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058 [q.v.]) in his 
al-Ahkam al-sultániyya (al-Mawardi had actually met 
Toghril in the 1040s in a meeting near Rayy as the 
caliph's envoy, protesting against Turkmen depreda- 
tions in Persia), and even when the process was 
perfectly apparent, e.g. to Abü Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 
905/1111 [8.2.]), the latter was reluctant to spell out 
the full implications and resorted to what Carole 
Hillenbrand has called ‘‘pious dishonesty"' or else to 
tortuous and casuistic argumentation (Islamic orthodoxy 
or Realpolitik? Al- Ghazáli's views on government, in Iran, 
JBIPS, xxxvi [1988], 86; see also Lambton, Concepts of 
authority in Persia: eleventh to nineteenth centuries A. D., in 
ibid., 97-8) in order to preserve the fiction of the 
caliph's supreme executive power over the Dar al- 
Islam. In fact, the direct authority of the caliphs within 
‘Irak and western Persia was to revive and expand 
considerably during the course of the 6th/12th century 
pari passu with the increased dynastic squabbling and 
diminished military effectiveness of the Great Ѕаіајак 
sultans (in addition to the articles KHALIF and sULTAN, 
see for a good, concise account of these topics and 
events, T. Nagel, in U. Haarmann (ed.), Geschichte der 
arabischen Welt, Munich 1987, 146 ff.). 

The sultans never conceived of themselves as 
despotic rulers over a monolithic empire, rulers in the 
Perso-Islamic tradition of the power state as it had 
developed, for instance, under the early Ghaznawids 
[q.o.]. They had risen to power as the successful 
military leaders of bands of their fellow-Oghuz 
tribesmen, and at the outset depended solely on these 
tribal elements. The position of the Saldjük sultans 
was thus fundamentally different from their 


predecessors in the East, both from the Sàmanids, 
with their aristocratic Iranian background but a 
military dependence on professional, largely slave 
“Turkish, troops, and from the Ghaznawids, them- 
selves of slave origin and dependent on a purely pro- 
fessional, salaried standing army; likewise, their op- 
ponents in the West, the Büyids and Fatimids, had 
come to depend upon professional, multi-ethnic ar- 
mies. The sultans did not prove to be wholly exempt 
from the pressures arising out of the ethos of power in 
the Middle East at this time; they endeavoured to in- 
crease their own authority and to some extent to 
marginalise the Turkmen tribal elements, yet these 
last remained strong within the empire, and on occa- 
sions, powerful enough to aspire, through their 
favoured candidates for the supreme office of sultan, 
to a controlling influence in the state. 

In any case, the sultans, especially those of the 
5th/11th century, could not divest themselves com- 
pletely of their steppe origins, and we have no reason 
to think that they wished completely to do so. Toghril, 
Caghri and Alp Arslan had grown up within the 
Oghuz tribe, and when they became Islamic ter- 
ritorial rulers they were nevertheless careful still to 
observe tribal law and custom when those did not 
clash with their new roles as sultans (but for an occa- 
sion when the new Islamic principles firmly overrode 
tribal custom, sc. in regard to the succession, see 
below, section III. 1). Sandjar, having within his 
Кћигазатап dominions substantial groups of still 
unassimilated, tribally-organised Oghuz, was likewise 
conscious of his dual position. One later Turkish 
source states that, in accordance with ancient prac- 
tice, he gave the right wing of his army to the Kayi 
and Bayat clans of the Oghuz and the left wing to the 
Bayindir and Bitine (Muntakhab-i tawarikh-i saldjukiyye, 
quoted by 1.Н. Uzungargih, Osmanlı devleti tekilátina 
medhal, Istanbul 1941, 22-4). Several administrative 
documents from the period illustrate Sandjar's care to 
regulate his relations with his Ghuzz subjects; cf. 
Lambton, The administration of Sanjar's empire as il- 
lustrated in the “Atabat al-kataba, in BSOAS, хх (1957), 
382, and eadem, Aspects of Saljüq-Ghuzz settlement in Per- 
sia, 109-11. During Malik Shàh's reign, the great 
vizier of Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, Nizam al-Mulk, 
commented in his Siyasat-nama, $ 26, that the sultans 
had obligations towards their former backers, the 
Turkmens, hence should preserve some role for them 
in the state apparatus amidst the trends towards ad- 
ministrative and military centralisation and profes- 
sionalism (see also Lambton, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 
246-7). 

The persistence of influences from the Oghuz tribal 
past is seen in the sultans’ policy of allotting various 
provinces of the empire as appanages from Saldjük 
male relatives who had a claim, by virtue of seniority 
or experience, to some share in the material advan- 
tages of power. Toghril's brother Caghri had from the 
time of the Dandankan victory been left with control 
over the eastern territories: Кћигазап; any lands 
north of the Oxus that he could conquer from the 
Karakhanids or from the Oghuz Yabghu in 
Kh“ārazm; and any further parts of Afghanistan that 
he could wrest from the Ghaznawids. (Exactly in what 
degree Caghri was considered by the Saldjaks’ 
Turkmen followers as inferior in status to Toghril, or 
whether he was inferior at all, is a question discussed 
by R.W. Bulliet in his article Numismatic evidence for the 
relationship between Tughril Beg and Chaghri Beg, in D.K. 
Kouymjian (ed.), Near Eastern numismatics iconography, 
epigraphy and history. Studies in honor of George С. Miles, 
Beirut 1974, 289-96; his conclusion is that they were 
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in fact equal, at least at the outset, and that this 
equality in status was recognised by symbols on their 
coins.) Caghri died in 452/1060, and his son Alp 
Arslan, already active latterly in the affairs of the 
East, took over power there; after Toghril's death in 
455/1063, he moved westwards and assumed supreme 
direction of the Saldjak empire; all subsequent rulers 
of the Great Saldjük line and the Saldjuk rulers in 
*Irák and western Persia sprang from Alp Arslan. A 
further brother of Toghril's and Caghri’s, Musa 
Bight or Payghū [see РАҮОНО|, was left to bring 
under his control as much as possible of Sistan, at that 
time ruled by the Maliks of Nimrüz of the Nasrid line 
[see sisran]. Caghri’s eldest son Kawurd [4.0.] was to 
expand southwards through Kuhistan to Kirman, and 
in fact founded the largely autonomous Saldjuk 
amirate in Kirmàn which was to last for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half (see below, II, 4). Other members of 
the Saldjük family also received grants: Ibrahim Inal 
or Yinal (who may have been a cousin and half- 
brother on his mother's side to Toghril but whose 
precise position within the family is not wholly clear, 
cf. V. Minorsky, Ainallu/Inallu, in RO, xvii [1951-2], 
5-6) received Kuhistan, and Kutlumush (ог 
Kutamigh) b. Arslan Isra? received Gurgàn and 
Kümis, whilst the sons of Caghri, Yaküti and Alp 
Arslan, accompanied Toghril westwards at this time. 

Over the following years, there was much discon- 
tent within the Saldjük family over the idea of father- 
son descent from Caghri to Alp Arslan and then to 
Malik Shah. Already during Toghril’s lifetime, 
Ibrahim Inal and two of his nephews had rebelled un- 
successfully against Toghril (451/1059). When Alp 
Arslan claimed the throne of the whole Saldjük domi- 
nions in 455/1063, his uncle Ки итизћ revolted at 
Sawa [g.v.] in the next year, voicing the old Turkish 
idea of the seniorate, the right of the eldest suitable 
male relative to have the supreme leadership; and 
when Malik Shah succeeded to power in 465/1072, his 
uncle Kawurd rebelled, but was executed at the 
prompting of Nizam al-Mulk. As some compensation 
for the rejection of Kutlumush's claim, Alp Arslan 
deflected the latter's son Sulaymàn, together with 
other Turkmen elements who were imbued with the 
spirit of plunder and ghazw and who were probably 
impatient of the increasingly centralised direction of 
the state, westwards into Anatolia, where new vistas 
of expansion opened up in the wake of the Saldjuk vic- 
tory over the Byzantines in 463/1071 of Malazgird 
[g.».]. In this way, there eventually came into being 
the Saldjuk sultanate of Rum based on Konya (see 
below, section Ш. 5). 

Bibliography: A good survey of both primary 
and secondary sources (to ca. 1960) is to be found 
in the Bibl. to Cl. Cahen’s art. GHUzz; especially to 
be noted is Cahen’s further article Le Malik-Nameh 
et l’histoire des origines seljukides, in Oriens, ii (1949), 
31-65, which brings together information from the 
lost Ман -пата (which was probably written for the 
young prince Alp Arslan shortly after the death of 
his father Caghri Beg in 452/1060; see also 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 219) preserved in Sadr 
al-Din al-Husayni, Ibn al-Athir, Barhebraeus and 
Mirkh"ànd. Of additional and/or subsequent 
secondary sources, see R. Grousset, L'empire des 
steppes*, 203 ff.; ТА, arts. Oğuzlar (Faruk Sümer) and 
Selguklular (Kafesoglu); УУ. Barthold, Four studies on 
the history of Central Asta. itt. A history of the Turkman 
people, Leiden 1962, 99-102; C.E. Bosworth, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 15-23, 42 ff.; M.A. Кбутеп, 
Büyük Selçuklu imparatorluğu tarihi. i. Kuruluş devri, 
Ankara 1979; P.B. Golden, in Camb. hist. of early In- 


ner Asia, Cambridge 1990, 361 ff.; art. TURKMENS. 

For chronology and genealogical tables, see Zam- 

baur, Manuel, 143-4, 221-2; Bosworth, The Islamic 

dynasties, 115-18, 129-31; Leiser, A history of the Sel- 

juks, 198-205. 

HI. The various branches of the Saldjüks 

The history of the Saldjük dynasty may now ђе fol- 
lowed through its component lines as listed above. 
Only salient events and major trends will be noted; for 
a detailed treatment of historical events, see the ar- 
ticles on individual sultans and princes and on the va- 
rious provinces and regions ruled at times by the 
Saldjüks. 

1. The Great Saldjüks of Persia and ‘Irak 
(429-552/1038-1157) 

The definitive capture of the former capital of 
Ghaznawid Кћигазап, Nishapir, took place in 
431/1040. Leaving affairs to his brother Caghri (see 
above, section II), Toghril's main aim now was to ex- 
pand westwards against the Daylami and Kurdish 
princes of northern Persia, making Rayy his tem- 
porary capital and base for these operations. The 
securing of the rich lands of Djibal and the reduction 
of the Büyids were thus is objectives, with Адћаг- 
baydjan and the routes into the Caucasus, Armenia 
and Anatolia being left to the less-disciplined bands of 
Turkmens. The civil strife which broke out amongst 
the sons of the Büyid Abū Kalidjar [g.v.] after his 
death in 449/1048-9 facilitated Toghril's intervention, 
especially when political chaos in Büyid Baghdàd 
seemed likely to lead to a degree of Fatimid control 
over the very capital of the ‘Abbasids. In 447/1055 
Toghril assembled troops in Djibal and at Hamadhan 
and marched on Baghdad, ending there the feeble 
rule of the Büyid al-Malik al-Rahim. Other Büyid 
princes survived only as Saldjuk puppets in Fars, and 
by 451/1060 all immediate threats to the ‘Abbasids 
had been averted. Toghril now exulted in his role of 
deliverer of the caliph. He received the honorific titles 
(alkab [see ТАКАВЈ) of Rukn al-Dawla and Malik 
al-Mashrik wa "I-Maghrib, and was formally addressed 
as Sultan [q.v.] (a title for princes already in informal 
use, but now raised to the formal level and appearing 
as such e.g. on Toghril's coins). He put pressure on 
al-Ka?im to let him marry one of the ‘Abbasid’s 
daughters, so that the rapprochement between 
Saldjüks and ‘Abbasids, now the secular and spiritual 
leaders respectively of Sunnism in the central lands of 
the Dar al-Islam, begun by al-Ka^im's marriage with 
a daughter of барын Вер some years before, could 
further be made closer (for a detailed analysis of this 
episode, and of Toghril's probable motives, see G. 
Makdisi, The marriage of Tughril Beg, in IJMES, i 
[1970], 259-75). 

Whilst Toghril was occupied in the west, Caghri, 
from a base at Marw (which was to remain the 
Saldjük capital in the east up to and including San- 
djar's time), maintained control over Kh"àrazm 
against pressure from Kiptak nomads and a possible 
revival of Karakhànid ambitions their. He and his son 
Alp Arslan also kept up warfare against the Ghaz- 
nawids, who, under Mas*üd's son Mawdid [q4.».], 
were unreconciled to the loss of their Persian prov- 
inces; operations and counter-operations took place in 
northern Afghanistan during the 430s-440s/1040s- 
1050s until peace was finally made on the accession of 
the Ghaznawid sultan Ibrahim b. Mas‘td in 
451/1059, with a division of territories more or less 
dividing what is modern Afghanistan by a north- 
south line. It was during these years also that Caghri's 
son Kawurd set up an amirate of his own in Kirman 
(see below, 3), and Saldjük suzerainty was extended 
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over the local maliks in the nearby province of Sistan. 

When the childless Toghril died, Caghri's son Alp 
Arslan, who had been governing the province of 
Khurasàn since his father's death, succeeded to the 
Saldjük sultanate against the claims of another 
brother, Sulayman. The great commanders of the 
Saldjük army, and certainly Alp Arslan’s vizier 
Nizàm al-Mulk, seem to have felt that the interests of 
the Saldjük family and of their followers—and 
perhaps even the interests of the Saldjük dominions, 
if such a sophisticated and prescient attitude may be 
attributed to their new ruling class—would best be 
served by a strong, unified rule; hence Alp Arslan 
became supreme sultan of all the Saldjük lands. His 
ten years’ reign (455-65/1063-73) and the twenty 
years’ one of his son and successor Malik Shah (465- 
85/1073-92) mark the zenith of the Great Saldjuk 
sultanate. Both rulers kept control over their far-flung 
territories by living lives of ceaseless journeying 
through the lands and campaigning on their borders. 
The threat of economic dislocation to the agricultural 
prosperity of Persia was alleviated by the deflection of 
the Turkmens and their herds westwards, against the 
Christian princes of the Caucasus and Anatolia and 
against the Fatimids and their allies in Syria, and Alp 
Arslan attached such importance to these projects that 
he fought in Georgia and Armenia personally in 
456/1064 and 460/1068. Hence during their reigns, 
Persia and “Irak enjoyed considerable agricultural 
and commercial prosperity. 

Behind the two sultans stood the vizier Nizam al- 
Mulk, whose influence was so marked and all- 
pervasive in the state that a later historian like Ibn al- 
Athir calls his thirty years of office a/-dawla al- 
Nizamiyya. Alp Arslan never himself visited Baghdad, 
but the Saldjük presence was upheld there by a shihna 
or military governor, usually one of the Turkish com- 
manders in the Saldjük army of slave origin. During 
his reign, relations with the caliph were on the whole 
more cordial than they had been in Toghril's time and 
were crowned in 464/1071-2 by the marriage of the 
sultan's daughter to al-Ka?im's son and heir, the 
future caliph al-Muktadi [2. о. |. What gave Alp Arslan 
a great personal reputation as a Muslim hero was of 
course his campaign into Anatolia and defeat of the 
Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes at Malazgird 
[g.v.] in 463/1071, although there are no indications 
that this was part of an official, systematic programme 
of aggressive expansionism in Asia Minor; Alp Arslan 
was probably content to nibble away at the eastern 
frontiers of Byzantium, and on this occasion confined 
himself to imposing tribute on Romanus and demand- 
ing the retrocession of some formerly Muslim border 
towns along the Byzantine-Muslim frontier (require- 
ments which the deposition of the Emperor at Con- 
stantinople shortly afterwards rendered null and 
void). 

Alp Arslan made Malik Shah heir to the throne in 
458/1066, and on this occasion, mindful of traditional 
obligations to his family, redistributed various gover- 
norships on the eastern fringes of the empire to 
princes of the Saldjük family. The sultan was con- 
cerned to make firm the Saldjük position on the far 
northeastern fringes of his empire, and several mar- 
riage alliances were made with the dominant Turkish 
power in Transoxania and eastern Turkestan, the 
Кагакћапл 5; but the granting out of these eastern 
march lands of the empire as appanages seems to in- 
dicate that the Great Saldjüks now regarded Persia 
and “Irak as the real centre of gravity of their empire. 

Malik Shah continued and in some ways surpassed 
the achievements of his father, even though he was 





still only thirty-seven when he died. Nizám al-Mulk 
remained the administrative mainstay of the 
sultanate, guiding the new, only eighteen-years old, 
monarch on his accession and hoping to mould him 
into the ideal of a Perso-Islamic despotic ruler, the im- 
age implicit in his treatise on statecraft, the Siyasat- 
nàma. 'The vizier aimed at the creation of a centralised 
administration built around his 4пойл, but the old 
Turkish ways and attitudes continued to be significant 
in regard to the sultan's conception of his own 
authority and his obligations to his own people, 
although these ways and attitudes are not always ap- 
parent from the exclusively Persian and Arabic 
sources. Senior members of the Saldjük family were 
still very much conscious of what they regarded as 
their rights under steppe and tribal custom. Thus 
Kawurd, Malik Shah’s uncle, a commander of great 
experience and amir in Kirman for a quarter of a cen- 
tury (see below, 3), took military action soon after 
Malik Shàh's accession in 465/1073 to enforce his 
claim to supreme power, as he saw it, since he was the 
senior member of the Saldjük family, a claim ground- 
ed in the older, pre-Islamic ways, one which Malik 
Shah nevertheless rejected on the grounds of the 
superiority of father-son descent in the transmission of 
power, the procedure which was now the norm in the 
new world of Perso-Islamic governmental tradition. It 
was the new, professional slave soldier element of 
Malik Shah’s army which secured for him the victory 
at Hamadhàn over Kawurd, rather than the 
Turkmen, tribal one, and the Turkmens established 
in those northern and eastern parts of Persia suitable 
for pastoral nomadism or transhumance probably 
now began to feel a certain alienation from what was 
going on in the sultans' main centres in the west at 
Hamadhaàn and Isfahan; these discontents were to 
well up in Khurasan during the latter part of San- 
djar's reign there (see below). 

The new sultan was strong enough to exclude the 
‘Abbasid caliph from secular affairs in ‘Irak, but day- 
to-day relations between the two powers were con- 
ducted through their respective viziers. The marriage 
alliance with the caliphate in 480/1087, when al- 
Muktadi married one of Malik Shah’s daughters, did 
not bring about the expected harmony, and shortly 
before he died Malik Shah set about making Baghdad 
his winter capital and may even have toyed with the 
idea of deposing al-Muktadi and replacing him with 
his infant grandson, the offspring of the marriage just 
mentioned. 

Externally, Malik Shah inherited his father's con- 
cern about the northwestern territories, the regions of 
especial Turkmen concentration, Адћагђаудјап and 
Arran, which he placed under his cousin Ismail b. 
Yakati b. Caghri's governorship, and he himself led 
campaigns against Georgia. But the policy of expan- 
sion into Anatolia by the sons of Qutlumush b. Arslan 
Isra?il, Sulayman and Mansur, who by 474/1081 were 
raiding as far as Iznik and the shores of the Sea of 
Marmara, was not an official one by the Saldjük 
sultanate but the result of private enterprise by these 
cousins of the sultan, acting outside his own sphere of 
control, an enterprise which he did not necessarily 
regard with any great approval. Of more pressing im- 
portance to Malik Shah was the upholding of Salgjük 
authority in al-Djazira and Syria against the local 
Arab amirates there, some of which were Ѕһ and 
therefore possibly pro-Fatimid in sentiment. From the 
Saldjük bases in “Irak and Syria (the latter province 
dominated after 471/1078 by Malik Shah’s brother 
Tutush, see below, 4), the sultan towards the end of 
his life secured the khutba for the SAbbasids from the 
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venal Sharifs of Mecca and set about extending 
Saldjük power down the west coast of Arabia into the 
Hidjaz and to Yemen and down the east coast into al- 
Ahsa, projects permanently cut short by his death. At 
the other end of the empire, Malik Shah had invaded 
Transoxania in 466/1073-4 in retaliation for a 
Karakhanid attack on Tukharistan prompted by Alp 
Arslan’s death. He now in 482/1089 intervened 
militarily again in Transoxania in order to uphold 
Saldjük overlordship, at a point when the Karakhanid 
realm was internally troubled, and he even received 
the homage of the eastern Karakhanid ruler of 
Kashghar. With the Ghaznawids, however, the sultan 
had to treat on equal terms, arranging marriage links, 
although there seems to have been, certainly in the 
spheres of coinage and titulature, a perceptible 
Saldjük cultural influence in Ghazna at this time. 
Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092 marked the end of 
halcyon days for the Great Saldjüks. Instead of that 
sultan's firm rule, a situation immediately arose in- 
volving various young, untried princes and their am- 
bitious mothers, with no wise and restraining hand in 
the state like that of Nizam al-Mulk. An attempt by 
Malik Shah’s widow Terken Кћашп and the enemies 
of the recently-assassinated Nizam al-Mulk to place 
Malik Shàh's four year-old son on the throne as 
Mahmud (I) failed. His older sons Berk-yaruk and 
Muhammad Tapar, joined by their ambitious uncle 
Tutush until this latter was defeated and killed by 
Berk-yaruk's troops in 488/1095, now engaged in pro- 
longed warfare with each other over the succession 
until Berk-yaruk died in 498/1105. Muhammad 
brushed aside an attempt to raise Berk-yaruk's infant 
son to the throne as Malik Shah (II), and from his 
base in Адћагђаудјап was able to succeed to the 
throne of the united Saldjük dominions of western 
Persia and *Irak, Кћигазап and the east having been 
placed by Berk-yaruk under the governorship of his 
young half-brother Ahmad Sandjar (see below). For- 
tunately for the Saldjüks, distracted as they largely 
were by internal strife, the external frontiers of the 
empire held firm in these years, for the appearance of 
the Frankish Crusaders in the Syrian coastlands and 
the region of the upper Euphrates bend in 1098 and 
then the next year in Palestine was not felt as a major 
threat to the Saldjük positions in central Syria and al- 
Djazira. But the internecine warfare, affecting 
western Persia in particular, inevitably affected the 
personal authority of the contenders, who had to seek 
military support from the great slave commanders of 
the army and from the Turkmen begs and their per- 
sonal followings. As a result, Turkmen principalities 
now began to take shape in provinces like Khüzistàn, 
Diyar Bakr and al-Djazira, headed by Turkish 
atabegs, nominally the tutors and guardians of young 
Saldjük princes granted these provincial appanages 
according to the still-influential Turkish conception of 
a patrimonial share-out of offices and governorships. 
Not only did the central authority of the state decline 
in effectiveness, but continual warfare and the need 
for money to support the rival armies heralded a 
period of economic and social regression compared 
with the internal peace of previous reigns. The 
number of 44125 granted out during these years in- 
creased perceptibly, and the relaxation of central 
political control and general uncertainty and stress 
amongst the populace allowed a radical group of the 
Shi‘a like the IsmA‘ilis or Assassins (see І5МАСИЛҮҮА, 
and add to the Bibi. there, F. Daftary, The Ismáilis, 
their history and doctrine, Cambridge 1990) to strengthen 
their grip on various strongholds seized by them 
towards the end of Malik Sháh's reign in both Syria 


and Persia (see M.G.S. Hodgson, The Order of 
Assassins. The struggle of the early Nizari Isma‘ilis against 
the Islamic world, The Hague 1955, 72-98; idem, in 
Camb. hist. of Tran, v, 424-51; Daftary, op. cit., 
324 ff.). 

Muhammad, undisputed sultan 498-511/1105-18, 
succeeded in re-asserting a good measure of control 
over the empire, with action against the Assassins in 
Djibal and Daylam, and in 501/1108 he overthrew the 
Зыч Mazyadid amir of Hilla in central ‘Irak, Sadaka 
b. Mansur [see MAzvAD, BANU], thereby gaining the 
preponderance in ‘Irak. Muhammad was, indeed, the 
last Great Saldjük sultan to rule the western parts of 
the empire with any degree of firmness, having left his 
brother Sandjar in Кћигазап as his viceroy, with the 
title of malik. When Muhammad died, Запдјаг was 
the senior member of the dynasty, and although it had 
been the practice over some eighty years for the 
supreme sultanate to be held by the Saldjük who con- 
trolled western Persia and ‘Irak, Sandjar's seniority 
gave him a special standing under Turkish tribal 
custom. He had first been appointed as governor of 
Khurasan by Berk-yaruk, and Sandjar’s coins minted 
up to 493/1100 acknowledge Berk-yaruk аз his 
suzerain; but after that date, he had transferred his 
allegiance to Muhammad (see N.M. Lowick, Seljug 
coins, in NC, 7th ser., vol. x [1970], 244-6). He now 
assumed the role of supreme sultan, a move which the 
weaker, quarrelling sons of Muhammad were unable 
to oppose, so that Sandjar’s name was generally 
placed on their coins before their own; thus coins 
minted early in his reign by Mahmud (II) b. Muham- 
mad, sultan in western Persia and “Irak (511-25/1118- 
31), attribute to Sandjar the title al-Sultàn al-Mu‘azzam 
but simply give Mahmüd's own name and 
patronymic. 

Ahmad Запдјаг thus became ruler over northern 
Persia and Khurasan, whilst his nephew Mahmüd 
tried to maintain his authority in western Persia and 
“Irak over his unruly brothers (see below, 2). Sandjar 
brought Mahmüd, who was reluctant to acknowledge 
his uncle's supreme authority, to heel by defeating 
him in battle near Sawa [4.0] in 513/1119. 
Henceforth, Mahmüd, and then his successors 
Toghril (II) (526-9/1132-4) and Mas'ud (529- 
47/1134-52), remained clearly his vassals, with the 
title of sultans but in reality with the status of maliks; 
only latterly, during the period of Sandjar's preoc- 
cupation with affairs in Transoxania and Кр“агагт, 
did Маз аа attain somewhat more freedom of action. 
Even so, the passage of time and the unprecedented 
length of Sandjar's rule in the east, first as malik and 
then as supreme sultan, in general strengthened San- 
djar’s moral authority within the dynasty. 

Sandjar continued the policy of Berk-yaruk and 
Muhammad by launching attacks оп the IsmA‘ilis of 
both Daylam and Kuhistàn after the death in 
518/1124 of Hasan-i Sabbah, but without seriously af- 
fecting these sectarians' power in those localities. He 
also endeavoured, both as malik and then as sultan, 
to retain the Saldjük overlordship established beyond 
the northeastern borders of the Saldjük empire by his 
father Malik Shah, who had made the Кагакћал дз of 
Transoxania his tributaries. He placed Arslan Khan 
Muhammad on the throne in Samarkand in 495/1102 
and confirmed the religious leadership in Bukhara of 
the sadrs of the Al-i Burhan [see sADR АГ-5000К|, but 
at the end of Arslan Khàn's long reign, Sandjar once 
more appeared at Samarkand and placed a fresh 
nominee on the Karakhànid throne. In neighbouring 
Кћеагагт, the Turkish Shahs of the line of Апозћ- 


.ügin GhartaI [see KH"ARAZM-SHAHS] ruled also as 
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Sandjar's vassals; Kutb al-Din Muhammad b. 
Anishtigin always remained respectful towards the 
Saldjük sultan, but his son Atsiz had his own ambi- 
tions and in 533/1138 rebelled openly against San- 
djar's overlordship. The latter led expeditions against 
him on this and on subsequent occasions, but events 
were soon to prove that Saldjük resources were 
overstretched in attempting to keep up any degree of 
military control beyond the Oxus. More lasting, how- 
ever, was the assertion of Saldjük suzerainty over, and 
the communication of a strong Saldjük cultural influ- 
ence within, the Ghaznawid sultanate in Afghanistan 
and northern India, when the sultan in 510/1117 
placed his protégé Bahram Shah on the throne of 
Ghazna. 

The catalyst for the ending of Saldjük influence 
beyond the Oxus was the appearance within the 
Islamic lands there of a new power, the pagan Kara 
Khitay [¢.v.] from northern China, who moved 
against Transoxania, provoking Sandjar to intervene 
as suzerain of the threatened Karakhaànids there. But 
in a fiercely-fought battle in the Katwàn steppes to the 
east of Samarkand, the Muslim forces were routed by 
the Kara Khitay, and Sandjar and the Karakhanid 
ruler Mahmüd Khan had to flee southwards to 
Khurasàn (536/1141). 

Sandjar's prestige was badly affected, and the re- 
maining years of his reign were spent in trying to 
preserve his Khurásanian possessions at a time when 
new, aggressive powers, in addition to the Kara 
Khitay (who soon showed that they had no ambitions 
south of the Oxus), were arising in the east, sc. the 
Kh"àrazm Sháhs and the Ghürids [4. о. | from central 
Afghanistan. But it was stresses and discontents with- 
in Кћигазап which, despite Sandjar’s attempts to stay 
attuned to Turkmen feeling there (see above, section 
IT), brought his rule there to a dismal and painful end. 
The expense of warfare in these far eastern lands 
meant increased taxation demands on the population 
of Кћигазап, including on the bands there of 
nomadising Oghuz or Ghuzz. They became increas- 
ingly restive under Saldjük financial oppression, until 
in 548/1153 they burst out into open revolt against the 
sultan. The province lapsed into chaos and violence, 
but most disastrously, Sandjar himself was captured 
by the Ghuzz and kept in close tutelage. He managed 
to escape only after a lengthy confinement, and short- 
ly afterward died, at the age of seventy-one, in 
552/1157. The leaderless commanders of the Saldjük 
army in Кћигазап had offered the sultanate to the 
Кагакћата Mahmud Khan, who was actually San- 
djar's nephew. The then Saldjük sultan in the west, 
Muhammad (11) b. Mahmüd, agreed to this, and it 
was clear that the amirs of the Saldjük army in 
Khurásàn regarded effective rule by the Saldjük fami- 
ly there as finished, and in the ensuing years they 
were to divide out amongst themselves the power in 
Кћигазап. To contemporaries, it seemed like the end 
of an epoch, for Sandjar had ruled, as malik and 
sultan, for over sixty years. 

2. The Saldjüks of Western Persia and ‘Irak 
(511-90/1118-94) 

The history of this line of sultans follows on from 
the reign of the last Great Saldjük sultan in the west, 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah, but the unity and effec- 
tiveness of the sultanate here, briefly re-established by 
Muhammad, could not be maintained. His sons and 
successors include several of mediocre capabilities, 
but some also of high calibre; yet the conditions in 
which they endeavoured to exercise their power were 
now very different from those of forceful rulers like 
Toghril Beg, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. Following 





old Turkish practice of a patrimonial share-out of 
power, five of Muhammad's sons contended for 
mastery in various parts of the realm over the next 
three or four decades: Mahmud, Mas‘ad, Toghril, 
Sulayman Shah and Saldjük Shah, all exerting some 
sort of authority for a while and all but the last actual- 
ly ruling as sultans. With the succession permanently 
in dispute, a decisive voice was that of the Turkish 
atabegs, commanders who were originally attached as 
tutors to young Saldjük princes sent out as provincial 
governors but who frequently arrogated to themselves 
political and military power in these governorships 
(see АТАВАК, and. Lambton, Continuity and change in 
medieval Persia, London 1988, 229-33), and of those 
amirs who had personal armies and could therefore 
lend their support to one or other of the contenders. 
Naturally, this support had its price: the interference 
of these amirs in central government affairs and the in- 
creased alienation of state lands which had to be 
distributed as 1445 in payment to the military. The 
decay of the once mighty and united sultanate was 
lamented by contemporaries, and in Mahmüd's 
reign, the secretary and historian Anüshirwàn b. 
Khalid [g.v.] mourned the situation: “In Muham- 
mad's reign the kingdom was united and secure from 
all attacks; but when it passed to his son Mahmud, 
they split up that unity and destroyed its cohesion. 
They claimed a share with him in the power, and left 
him only a bare subsistence”. He likewise asserts 
that, by the time of his death in 525/1131, Mahmud 
had got through the treasury of eighteen million 
dinàrs plus estates, jewels, clothing, etc., left by his 
father (al-Bundari, 134-5, 155-6). 

The general tendency during these years of civil 
strife between the sons of Muhammad was for the 
sultan to exercise authority in “Irak and southern 
Djibal, but to have little beyond these regions; thus 
during Mahmid’s reign (511-25/1118-31), Toghril 
held northern Djibal and the Caspian provinces and 
Mahmüd was never able to dislodge him, whilst 
Mas'üd held Adharbaydjan, Mawsil and al-Djazira. 
Even within *Irak, Mahmüd's position was challeng- 
ed by local powers there like the Mazyadids and am- 
bitious commanders like ‘Imad al-Din Zangi (see on 
this last, H.A.R. Gibb, Zengi and the fall of Edessa, in 
A history ој the Crusades, i, 449-62), so that the Saldjük 
hold on ‘Irak tended to be confined to the central part 
only. Anüshirwan b. Khalid, again, noted how San- 
djar had appropriated all the northern Persian prov- 
inces as 1145, how most of Fars and Khüzistàn was 
held by Mahmid’s rival Saldjük Shah, and how the 
Mazyadid Dubays b. Sadaka held much of southern 
and central ‘Irak, so that the sultan was left with only 
an exiguous amount of territory from which he could 
grant 14855 to his supporters, and had to resort to ar- 
bitrary confiscations (al-Bundari, 134-5). The pre- 
occupations of the Saldjüks within their own ter- 
ritories allowed the Christian Georgians, under the 
great David ‘‘the Restorer’, to recover ground in 
eastern Transcaucasia [see AL-KURDJ]. А longer-term 
trend was that Saldjük dissensions gave the ‘Abbasids 
an opportunity to increase their military effectiveness 
and secular power during the course of the 6th/12th 
century, under the forceful rule of such figures as al- 
Mustarshid (512-29/1118-35 [g.v. ]), al-Muktafi (530- 
55/1136-60 [g.v.]) and, above all, al-Nàsir (575- 
622/1180-1225 [g.».]). Their lengthy periods of rule 
contrasted with the frequent changes in the holders of 
power within the sultanate, and these caliphs were 
moreover served by capable viziers such as “Awn al- 
Din Ibn Hubayra and his son ‘Izz al-Din [see IBN 
HUBAYRA] dedicated to raising the effectiveness of the 
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caliphate in the politics of the age. Accordingly, it 
became more and more difficult for the Saldjuks to 
maintain what they had come to regard as their rights 
in Baghdad, including the payment of tribute to them 
by the caliphs and the maintenance of a shthna within 
the city. The high points of Saldjük authority at this 
time were reached in 529/1135, when Mas'üd b. 
Muhammad (529-47/1134-52) defeated the caliph al- 
Mustarshid outside Натадћап, soon after which the 
caliph was mysteriously killed in the sultan's camp; 
and in 530/1136, when Masud deposed al- 
Mustarshid's successor al-Rashid (529-30/1135-6 
[q.o.])— who had assembled, but in the end unsuc- 
cessfully, a grand coalition of discontented Saldjük 
princes and Turkish commanders against the 
sultan—and installed in his stead his uncle al- 
Muktafi. However, the new caliph soon began 
vigorously to assert his secular rights, to build up his 
army by purchasing Armenian and Greek slave 
soldiers and then to defy the sultan. When Mas'ud 
died, al-Muktafi expelled from Baghdad the Saldjük 
shihna and appropriated the sultan’s palace and lands 
there; no representative of the Saldjüks were allowed 
in the capital again. 

Adharbaydjan, where Mas'üd had maintained 
himself before achieving the sultanate, passed to the 
Saldjik prince Dawud b. Mahmud, from where he 
made several attempts to secure the sultanate for 
himself; but by the end of Mas‘iid’s reign, power in 
Adharbaydjan was monopolised Бу two Turkish com- 
manders, Eldigüz or Ildeniz [q.v.], atabeg of prince 
Arslan b. Toghril (II), and Ak Sunkur Ahmadili [see 
AHMADILIs] of Maragha. The line of Eldigüzids or Il- 
denizids [4.0. | was to form a significant power in Ar- 
ran, most of Adharbaydjan and parts of Djibal until 
the early 7th/13th century: until the death of the last 
Saldjük of Persia, Toghril (III) b. Arslan (590/1194) 
as theoretical vassals of the Saldjüks, but thereafter as 
a fully-independent if short-lived dynasty. Likewise, 
Fars was during Mas'üd's reign dominated by the 
Turkish commander Boz Aba, who towards the end of 
his rule there supported the claims to the sultanate of 
two of the sons of Mahmud, Malik Shah (III) (547- 
8/1152-3) and Muhammad (II) 548-55/1153-60); after 
this, Fars became the base for the atabeg dynasty 
there of the Salghurids [4.0.]. Mawsil and al-Djazira, 
a march province against the Frankish County of 
Edessa and various recalcitrant Turkmen potentates 
of Syria and southeastern Anatolia, was governed by 
a Saldjük freedman Ak Sonkur al-Bursuki (q.v. ] until 
519/1126, but he was the last ruler in this region who 
could really be described as a dependent of the 
Salgjüks, for the sultans’ increasing difficulties were 
to allow Zangi after 521/1127 to achieve virtual in- 
dependence there. Indicative of the growing real 
power of the Atabegs was the appearance of their 
names оп Saldjak coins minted from 511/1118 on- 
wards, i.e. from the accession of Mahmüd b. Muham- 
mad, whereas previously, only the names of the caliph 
and the sultan had been given on them (cf. Lowick, 
Seljug coins, 246-50). 

With Mas‘id’s death in 547/1152, the Saldjük 
sultanate of the west entered its final phase of decline; 
Ibn al-Athir writes that “with him, the fortunes of the 
Saldjük family died; after him there was no banner to 
depend upon or to rally round”. This juncture was 
also, as will be recalled from 1. above, the one when 
the senior member of the family, Sandjar, was becom- 
ing embroiled with the Ghuzz in Кћигазап, hence 
could give no help to his kinsmen in the west. Trends 
discernible during the previous three decades were 
now accentuated. The northwest of Persia remained 


dominated by the Eldigüzids and Ahmadilis; Armenia 
and Diyar Bakr were disputed by the atabeg line of 
the Shah Armanids of Akhlat and the Ayyübids 
[q.oo.]; Mawsil and al-Djazira were held by the 
Zangids; Turkmen governors controlled Khüzistàn; 
and the Salghurids strengthened their grip on Fars, 
one which was to endure well into Il-Khànid times. 
The caliph al-Muktafi was now the chief power in 
“Irak, and after 575/1180, al-Nàsir b. al-Mustadi? 
made himself a central figure in the politics and 
diplomacy of the central Islamic lands; but by now, 
the main threat to the ‘Abbasids came not from the 
Saldjük sultans but from the vigorous and expanding 
Kh"àarazm 5ћаћз. 

Sultan Mas“ud left no direct heir so that, as after his 
father Muhammad's death, there ensued a series of 
succession disputes amongst the Saldjük princes with 
claims to the throne, including his brother Sulayman 
Shah and various of his nephews, none of whom, with 
the exception of Muhammad (II) b. Mahmüd (548- 
54/1153-9), were of more than mediocre ability. They 
were all largely dependent on the support of the great 
Turkish commanders, who used Saldjük claimants as 
shields for their own personal ambitions and who were 
often allied by marriage with the Saldjük family; thus 
Arslan Shah b. Toghril (ID (556-71/1161-76) was the 
stepson of the atabeg Eldigüz, since the latter had 
married Toghril's widow. The Saldjük family still had 
a certain amount of baraka and prestige in its name, 
especially in the eyes of their Turkmen tribal 
followers. Тће Oghuz of Кћигазап treated the captive 
Sandjar in a contemptuous and humiliating fashion, 
but did not apparently ill-treat him, and when in 
549/1154-5 the amirs of the Saldjük army in ‘Irak were 
trying to rally their forces against the caliph al- 
Muktafi, they brought out from his captivity in the 
citadel of Takrit Arslan Shah b. Toghril (II), the 
future penultimate sultan of the dynasty, in order to 
inspirit the army and the Turkmens (al-Bundari, 236- 
7). But such feelings now began to wear thin. 

During his six years or so as sultan, Muhammad 
(II) tried energetically to restore the Saldjük position 
in “Irak, defeating his uncle and rival Sulaymàn Shah 
and besieging Baghdad (551-2/1157) before illness 
and death overtook him with his task inaccomplished. 
The Turkish commanders were at variance over the 
choice of a successor, for the prestige of the Saldjük 
name still demanded a Saldjük prince as nominal 
supreme ruler in western Persia. In 556/1161 
Eldigüz's candidate Arslan b. Toghril was installed in 
the capital Натадћап, but the caliph al-Mustandjid 
[4.5.] refused to recognise him as sultan, fearing the 
constituting of a powerful Saldjük-Eldigüzid state 
which would once again reduce caliphal power. 
Eldigüz and, after 570/1175, his sons Pahlawan 
Muhammad and Kizil Arslan [g.vv.], secured the 
khutba for their protégé sultan Arslan in Khurasan, 
now ruled Бу Turkish amirs, and also in Mawsil and 
al-Djazira, by exerting pressure on the Zangids there; 
the Eldigüzids did indeed dominate the politics of 
northern Persia and beyond at this time, and were the 
most effective deterrent to the ambitions of the 
Kh*arazm Shàhs within Persia. 

Arslan not surprisingly chafed under Eldigüzid 
tutelage. On Eldigüz's death he tried to break away 
from this, but himself died shortly afterwards, and 
Pahlawan Muhammad now set up the last of the 
Saldjük sultans of Persia, the child Toghril (11) b. 
Arslan (571-90/1176-94). Toghril was praised by con- 
temporaries both for his learning and for his martial 
abilities. On reaching his maturity, Toghril attemp- 
ted, with aid from the Turkish commander in Rayy, 
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Kutlugh Inané Muhammad, to break away from 

„КЕ Arslan *Uthman's grip, but failed and was seiz- 
ed and jailed by the latter, who then claimed the 
sultanate for himself before he died mysteriously a 
year later. Toghril was released after two years’ in- 
carceration, gathered support in northern Persia and 
made himself master of Djibal; but he was unable to 
prevail against the Кћ“агагт Shah Tekish, and in a 
battle outside Rayy in 590/1194 was defeated and 
killed. Since the line of Kawurd’s descendants in Kir- 
man had ended only a few years before (see below, 3), 
this marked the end of the Saldjuk dynasty in Persia 
and Чгак. The sources note that the dynasty began 
with a Toghril and ended with a Toghril. The dyn- 
asty's demise does not seem to have stirred up any 
feelings of regret or nostalgia; for almost four decades 
the sultans had been only one element, and that an in- 
creasingly enfeebled one, in the complex pattern of 
Persian politics on the eve of the twin catastrophes of 
Kh"àrazmian and then Mongol invasion. 

Bibliography: The bibliography for a century 
and a half of the history of much of the central and 
eastern lands of Islam is immense. Detailed 
reference may be made to the bibls. to the articles 
on individual sultans, caliphs and atabegs. There 
are relevant sections in |. Sauvaget, Introd. 4 
Lhistoire de l'Orient musulman, 140 ff., in Cl. Cahen's 
English refonte and enlargement, Jean Sauvaget's In- 
troduction to the history of the Muslim East, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1965, 151 ff., and Cahen's Introd. à 
Uhistoire du monde musulman médiéval VII'-XV* siècle, 
Paris 1982, 149-50. Kosuke Shimizu, Bibliography on 
Seljuk studies, Tokyo 1979, is based on a previous 
Turkish bibl. The Index islamicus of J.D. Pearson et 
alii has items on Saldjük history in its sections on 
Turkey and Persia. Finally, there are extensive 
bibls. by Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 683-9, 
and by Leiser, in A history of the Seljuks, 190-6; see 
also the bibl. given above in section I. Hence only 
some of the main sources specifically bearing on 
Saldjük history will be noted here summarily. 

1. Primary sources. Nizàm al-Mulk, Siyasat- 
лата; Ibn al-Djawzi, Митагат; Zahir al-Din 
Nishàpüri, Saldjik-nama; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Ми 
al-zaman; Bundari, Zubdat al-nusra (enshrines, via 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Anüshirwan b. Khalid's 
Nafthat al-masdir fi sudur zaman al-futür, there is a 
continuation of Anüshirwàn in the anonymous, so 
far unpublished, Та? а!- И/игата", on which see 
K.A. Luther, in /5/., xlv [1969], 117-28); Rawandi, 
Rahat al-sudür, Sadr al-Din al-Husayni, Akhbar al- 
dawla al-saldjükiyya; anon., Mudjmal al-tawarikh wa '!- 
kisas; Ibn al-Athir; Ibn Khallikan; Barhebraeus, 
Chronography, Muhammad al-Yazdi, al-‘Urada fi 'l- 
hikaya al-saldjiktyya; Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri; Ната 
Allah Mustawfi, Tarikh-i Guzida, Mirkh’and, 
Rawdat al-safa’. See on the sources of Saldjük history 
in general, У.А. Hamdani, А critical study of the 
Sources for the history of the Saljuqs of “Iraq and Syria, 
diss. Oxford University 1939, unpubl.; Cahen, The 
historiography of the Seljugid period, in B. Lewis and 
P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, Lon- 
don 1962, 59-78; K. Shimizu, Bibliography on Saljuq 
studies, Tokyo 1979. 

2. Secondary sources. M.F. Sanaullah, The 
decline of the Saljugid empire, Calcutta 1938; W. Bar- 
thold, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie centrale, Paris 1945, 
79-93; М.А. Köymen, Büyük Selçuklu imparatorluğu 
tarihi. П. Шта imparatorluk devri, Ankara 1954 
(covers Sandjar’s reign; the promised preceding 
volume on Sandjar as malik has never appeared); 
Cl. Cahen, The Turkish invasion: the Selchükids, in 





K.M. Setton and M.W. Baldwin, A history of the 

Crusades. i. The first hundred years, Philadelphia 1955, 

135-76; ‘Abbas Ikbal, Wizarat dar “ahd-i salatin-i 

buzurg-i Saldjukiyan, Tehran 1338 sh./1959; С.Е. 

Bosworth, The political and dynastic history of the Ira- 

nian world (A.D. 1000-1217), in Camb. hist. of Iran, 

v, 1-202; Carla L. Klausner, The Seljuk vezirate. A 

study of civil administration 1055-1194, Cambridge, 

Mass. 1973; M.G.S. Hodgson, The venture of Islam. 

ii. The expansion of Islam in the middle periods, Chicago 

1974, 42-61; G. Leiser (ed. and tr.), A history of the 

Seljuks; P.B. Golden, art. Seljug, in Dictionary of the 

Middle Ages. For the chronological and genealogical 

connections of the Great Saldjüks and their 

branches in Kirmàn and Syria, see C.E. Bosworth, 

The new Islamic dynasties, Edinburgh 1996, ch. X, 

no. 86. 

3. The Saldjüks of Kirmàn (440-582/1048- 
1186) 

After his victory in Кћигазап, Toghril Beg sent an 
expedition in 433/1041 to conquer the province of 
Kirman, in southeastern Persia, from its Büyid ruler, 
“Imad al-Din Abu Kalidjàr Marzuban (g.v. |. This was 
repulsed, but Saldjük rule was imposed on Кігтап, 
and on the mountain peoples of the southern part of 
the province, the Kufs [g.v.] and Balüé [see 
BALÜCISTAN. А.], by Kara Arslan Kawurd in 
440/1048. Eventually, this control was extended to the 
Arabian Sea coast in Makràn, and over the Gulf of 
Oman to ‘Uman, where а Saldjük shihna was installed 
and suzerainty exerted over the local Arab rulers for 
nearly eighty years. The varied topography and 
climatic zones of Kirman itself were congenial to 
Kawurd's Ghuzz followers, who were able to practice 
there a transhumant way of life with their flocks, 
whilst the slave and other professional soldiers in his 
forces were granted zkfa‘s from the agricultural lands 
there. 

The detailed history of the Saldjük amirate which 
now came into being can be followed in KIRMAN. 
History, and only a few general points will be made 
here. The compact geographical boundaries of the 
amirate seem to have allowed a greater degree of ad- 
ministrative centralisation within it as compared with 
the lands of the wider Saldjük sultanate in Persia and 
“Irak. Muhammad Shah b. Malik Shah of Kirman 
(537-51/1142-56) had, according to the local historian 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 29-30, a highly-developed 
espionage and intelligence system, both within Kir- 
màn and outside, extending as far as Кћигазап and 
Isfahan. On the whole, and until the chaos of the last 
decade or so of the amirate’s existence, Kirman en- 
јоуеа a period of peace and prosperity. This was 
helped by the province's position on the trade routes 
which ran down from Кћигазап and Central Asia to 
the Gulf shores, carrying commerce which the amirs 
themselves, since they drew a substantial income from 
transit taxes on merchants and from customs dues 
levied at ports like Tiz in Makran (see below, section 
V. 1), encouraged considerably. Thus caravanserais 
were built and the roads protected against the 
brigandage of the Kufs and other lawless elements. 
During the long rule of Arslan Shah (I) b. Kirmàn 
Shah (495-537/1101-42) and during that of Ваћгат 
Shah b. Toghril Shah (565-70/1170-5), foreign mer- 
chants, including Rümis and Indians, established 
trading colonies in the towns of Kirmàn or Bardasir 
(the amirs’ summer capital) and in Djiruft [g.».] (the 
winter capital) (Afdal al-Din Kirmàni, “kd al-‘ula, 
Tehran 1311/1932-3, 70-1; Muhammad b. Ibráhim, 
25-6, 49). It was Arslan Shàh, one of the outstanding 
rulers of his family, who, according to Ibn al-Djawzi, 
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in 533/1138-9 sought the mediation of Sultan Mas‘id 
b. Muhammad in seeking the hand of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mustarshid’s widow; he had already 
cemented links with the main branch of the Salgjüks 
by marrying one of Muhammad b. Malik Shàh's 
daughters. Indeed, relations with the supreme sultans 
in western Persia and “Irak, and with Sandjar in the 
east, remained close; at the outset, Kawurd's coins 
had acknowledged the authority of the ruler of the 
east, his father ыт Вер, апа іп general, the Кіг- 
man amirs continued to express their subordination оп 
their coins (see Lowick, Seljug coins, 250-1, and 
Bulliet, Numismatic evidence for the relationship between 
Tughril Beg and Chaghri Beg, 290-1). 

For most of the amirate’s existence, its rulers were 
content to enjoy their own province, but on certain oc- 
casions the amirs endeavoured to extend their military 
power or their diplomatic activities beyond the bound- 
aries of Kirman. It was Kawurd’s army which in 
454/1062 entered the neighbouring province of Fars, 
defeated the Зћабапкагал Kurdish chief Fadliya 
there and ended the rule of the nominal rulers of Fars, 
the Büyids; Fars now became part of Toghril Beg’s 
sultanate, although Saldjük control was not finally 
made firm until Fadlüya was captured and killed in 
461/1069. Kawurd’s own claim to the Great Saldjük 
sultanate, as senior member of the family after Alp 
Arslan's death, and his resultant bid for power, have 
been mentioned above in 1. Arslan Shah in 508/1114- 
15 invaded Еагз, then under the Turkish commander, 
on behalf of Muhammad b. Malik Shah, Cawuli 
Ѕака?а, and also intervened at one point in а succes- 
sion dispute at Yazd involving the vassal governor of 
the Saldjüks there, the Daylami “Ala? al-Dawla Gar- 
shàsp [see KAKUYIDs]. 

Many of Kirmàn's historic contacts were with the 
lands further east; in previous times Kirman had 
formed part of such military empires as those of the 
Saffarids (later 3rd/9th and early 4th/10th centuries) 
and of the Ghaznawids (early 5th/11th century). In 
the succession dispute of 510-12/1117-18 between the 
Ghaznawids Arslan Shah and his brother Ваћгат 
Shàh, the latter appealed to Arslan Shah of Kirmàn 
for help; but Arslan Shah preferred to leave a situa- 
tion which came more within Sandjar's sphere of in- 
terest (the dispute was in fact resolved by Sandjar's 
military support at Ghazna for Bahram Shah’s can- 
didature). At some date unspecified by Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, Kàwurd sent his son Amiran Shah with 
an army into Sistan, although at this time Sistan was 
attached, as a vassal state, to the Great Saldjüks con- 
trolling Khurasan, to Toghril’s brother Misa Bighü 
or Payghü and shortly afterwards to Caghri's son 
Yaküti, and then in the next century, to Sandjar. 

The events of the last years of the Saldjük amirate 
in Kirmàn were in many ways a replica of what had 
already happened in the Saldjük lands of western Per- 
sia and Кћигазап. In a period of short-reigning amirs, 
especially after 565/1170, the Saldjük princes in Kir- 
màn fell under the control of slave commander 
atabegs, such as Ми?аууій al-Din Rayhan, the former 
atabeg of Toghril Shah b. Muhammad (1) Shah b. 
Arslan Shah. The warfare which raged between the 
contenders for power devastated the countryside of 
Kirmàn and imposed new financial burdens on its 
people. Added to this, from 575/1179-80 onwards, 
Kirmàn was afflicted by fresh bands of Oghuz 
tribesmen deflected southwards from Кћигазап by the 
fighting there between the Kh"árazm Shahs and the 
Ghirids, and these bands brought further ruin to 
agriculture and trade, bringing about severe famine 
in towns like Bardasir. Finally, in 582/1186, the 





Oghuz leader Malik Dinar took over the province 
from the last Saldjük amir, Muhammad (ID Shah b. 
Bahram Shah, who fled and ultimately entered the 
service of the Ghürids. This event came only eight 
years before the end also of the Saldjük sultanate in 
Western Persia; only in Anatolia did the Saldjüks now 
remain as rulers. 

Bibliography: In addition to the general 
primary sources for Saldjük history listed in 2. 
above (Rawandi, Bundari, Husayni, Ibn al-Athir, 
etc.), Kirmàn is especially well served for this 
period by its quite abundant local histories, in par- 
ticular, by Afdal al-Din Кігтапгѕ ЧК al-‘ula li °l- 
таш al-a*là and his Badayt‘ al-zaman fi wakayi* Kir- 
man, but also by what is in effect a special history of 
the Saldjüks of Кигтап, Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s 
Ta?rikh-Saldjukiyan-i Kirman. For full details, see the 
Bibl. to KIRMAN. 

Of secondary sources, see M.Th. Houtsma, 
Zur Geschichte der Seléugen von Kermán, in ZDMG, 
xxxix (1885), 362-410 (essentially a résumé of 
Houtsma’s own edition of Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim); Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 58-60, 
87-90, 117, 173-4; Erdogan Mergil, Kirman 
Selçukları, Istanbul 1980. 

4. The Saldjüks of Syria (471-511/1078- 
1117) 

The Turkmen bands which had come westwards 
with the Saldjük brothers went mainly towards 
Armenia, the Caucasus and Anatolia, but others of 
them infiltrated the regions of гуаг Bakr and the up- 
per part of al-Djazira. Already in the later part of 
Toghril's reign, Turkmens had reached Malatya. In 
the 1060s they were harrying the countryside around 
Edessa (Urfa or al-Ruhà [9.0.]), and Alp Arslan, 
during the course of his campaign against the Byzan- 
tines, attacked the city in spring 453/1071, and it may 
have accepted the nominal suzerainty of the Saldjük 
sultan; over the next three decades, until the arrival of 
the Frankish Crusaders, Edessa was to be attacked by 
various Turkmen commanders, including the Saldjük 
prince Tutush and the Artukid Sukman of Hisn 
Kayfa and Mardin (see J.B. Segal, Edessa “The Blessed 
City’, Oxford 1970, 220 ff.). 

The Saldjük sultans came to attach importance to 
Syria as the westwards extension of the position which 
they had established for themselves since Toghril's 
time in Mawsil and the southern parts of al-Djazira, 
but most of all because it was a march province be- 
tween themselves, the champions of Sunni orthodoxy 
as they saw themselves, and their Shi*i opponents and 
rivals, the Fatimids. Syria was a region of great 
fragmentation, politically, ethnically and confes- 
sionally, with a strong local strain of Shi‘ism amongst 
the Muslim Arab tribes and principalities there; the 
First Crusade was shortly afterwards to take advan- 
tage of these political, tribal and sectarian divisions. 

In the second half of the 5th/1ith century, the 
Fatimids’ hold on southern Syria and Palestine was 
progressively reduced, until by the time of appearance 
of the Franks, they held only some fortresses on the 
Palestinian and Lebanese coasts. This rolling-back of 
Fatimid control from inland Syria and Palestine was 
in part the work of various Turkmen commanders 
despatched there by the Great Saldjüks, and in part 
that of Turkmen begs and their flocks, allowed to in- 
filtrate Syria and act on their own initiative. This last 
was the case with the tribal beg Atsiz b. Uvak [4.2. ], 
who first, in 463/1071, entered southern Syria and 
Palestine at the invitation of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mustansir [g.v.], who hoped to use him as a counter- 
force against the rebellious Bedouin Arab tribesmen 
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of the region. Atsiz tried to set up a Turkmen prin- 
cipality of his own there but, having fallen out with 
the Fatimids, whose army besieged him in Damascus, 
he had to appeal for aid to the Saldjük sultan Malik 
Shah. The latter in fact decided to allot central and 
southern Syria and Palestine as an appanage for his 
brother Tutush [g.v.]; once Tutush arrived in Syria, 
he lifted the siege of Damascus but executed his poten- 
tial rival Atsiz (471/1078). 

Tutush then began an amirate in Syria which lasted 
for seventeen years (471-88/1078-95). Northern 
Syria, with its strategically-placed centre of Aleppo, 
had been controlled by the Arab Mirdasids [see мїк- 
DAS, BANU], latterly in full decline, and replaced after 
472/1080 by the Saldjüks' vassal, the ‘Ukaylid 
Muslim b. Kuraysh [see “UKAYLIDs]. Disputes over 
possession of Aleppo between Tutush and the Saldjük 
leader of raids into Rim, Sulayman b. Kutulmush 
(see below, 5), which ended in Sulayman’s defeat and 
death in battle in 479/1086, led to Malik Shah's com- 
ing west from Isfahan personally with a large army in 
order to impose order in Syria. He occupied Aleppo 
and appointed various of his commanders as gover- 
nors: Bozan in Edessa, Yaghi Siyan in Antioch, Ak 
Sonkur in Aleppo and northern Syria, and the 
Turkmen beg Artuk in Jerusalem. Al-Djazira and 
Syria were thus firmly brought within the supreme 
sultan's control, with Tutush's authority confined to 
central and southern Syria. All these local governors 
and Tutush were ordered to conduct operations 
against the coastal areas of the Levant, where petty 
rulers like Ibn ‘Ammar of Tripoli [see ‘AMMAR, BANU] 
still enjoyed virtually undisturbed power. 

The death of Malik Shàh in 485/1092 enabled 
Tutush to put forward his claim, as the most ex- 
perienced of the surviving sons of Alp Arslan, to the 
supreme Saldjük sultanate. He proclaimed himself 
sultan at Damascus, managed to kill Ak Sonkur and 
Bozan, and extended his military power over all Syria 
and al-Djazira, preparing to march eastwards into 
Persia against Malik Shah's successor Berk-yaruk (see 
above, 1). But a majority of the great Turkish 
commanders—doubtless hoping to achieve a greater 
role in the state under the youthful Berk-yaruk than 
under the mature Tutush —eventually rallied to Berk- 
yaruk, and Tutush was defeated and killed near Rayy 
(Safar 488/February 1095). 

Berk-yaruk was never, however, able to exert his 
authority in the lands west of Чгак, and Tutush's two 
sons Ridwan and Dukak, encouraged by the latter's 
atabeg Tughtigin [4.2. ], a former slave commander of 
Tutush’s, succeeded to their father as maliks in Syria 
at Aleppo and Damascus respectively, refusing to 
recognise Berk-yaruk as sultan and making (ће khutba 
in Syria in their own names. The reigns of both of 
these princes largely coincided with the arrival in the 
Levant of the First Crusade, which injected a new ele- 
ment into the already complex political and dynastic 
rivalries in Syria. 

Dukak (488-97/1095-1104) remained for all of his 
reign very much in the shadow of Tughtigin, who was 
not only his atabeg but also his stepfather, since 
Tutush had given Dukak’s mother in marriage to 
Tughtigin. From the outset, Ridwan (488-507/1095- 
1113 [g.v.]) was at odds with his brother and with 
Tughtigin, and in 489/1096 or the following year, the 
two sides clashed in battle near Kinnasrin [g.v.], Rid- 
wan having secured troop reinforcements from the 
Fatimids. Dukak and Yaghi Siyan were decisively 
defeated, and had to agree to placing Ridwan’s name 
іп the khufbas of Damascus and Antioch before their 
own. When the Crusaders besieged Yaghi Siyan in 


Antioch, Dukak and Tughtigin sent soldiers to rein- 
force an army sent by the supreme sultan Berk-yaruk, 
but failed to save the city (henceforth the centre of the 
Latin Principality of Antioch), and Ridwan himself 
was soon afterwards defeated by the Franks. Dukak 
died in 497/1104, and Tughtigin simply replaced him 
at Damascus by Dukak’s young brother Ertash or 
Begtash, until shortly afterwards Tughtigin dispensed 
with them and assumed both de jure and de facto power. 
With this, Saldjük rule in Damascus ended. 

Although there were local, temporary alliances 
amongst the Turkish and Arab princes of Syria and 
Palestine against the Crusaders, the irreconcilable 
division between Ridwan and Tughtigin had allowed 
the Franks to continue their march southwards to 
Jerusalem and beyond. Damascus, a firmly Sunni city 
and the bastion of orthodoxy in Syria, was, under the 
skilful rule of Tughügin, able to withstand pressure 
from the Crusaders, and Tughtigin went on to found 
his own short-lived Turkish dynasty there, the Bórids 
[see BURIDs]; before his death in 522/1128, he had in 
509/1116 been reconciled to the Saldjük sultan 
Mahmud b. Muhammad and had been appointed 
governor for the Saldjüks over Syria. 

After Dukak's death, the Aleppo branch of the 
Saldjüks of Syria had nevertheless another decade of 
life under Ridwan. This last was in a more difficult 
position than his brother had been in Damascus. 
Aleppo was more exposed to Frankish attacks, both 
from the nearby County of Edessa and also from the 
Crusaders in the west Syrian Levantine coastlands. 
His willingness to use the Ismá'ili or Assassin 
elements within Aleppo as his allies, in the often 
desperate situations in which he found himself, gave 
him a tainted reputation amongst the orthodox 
Muslims. Conscious of his weak position, he tried to 
avoid warfare if the risks were too high and, if 
necessary, to buy off the Crusader princes. He was 
perfectly prepared to ally with the Franks in the com- 
plex, petty rivalries of the north Syrian region, as in 
501/1108, when he allied with Tancred of Edessa and 
Antioch against the lord of Mawsil, the Saldjük com- 
mander аны Saka?u and the latter's ally, the 
dispossessed Baldwin of Edessa; and when, later, 
Mawdud of Mawsil and Tughtigin organised an dizhad 
against the Crusaders, Ridwan sent only a small, 
token force. 

Ridwan died in 507/1113, and was succeeded brief- 
ly by his young sons Alp Arslan (507/1113) and Sultan 
Shah (508-17/1114-23), the latter under the tutelage 
of the Artukids Il Ghazi and then Маг al-Dawla 
Balak, control of Aleppo falling after 517/1123 to Ak 
Sonkor al-Bursuki. The Saldjük sultans in western 
Persia and ‘Irak thus no longer had any influence in 
Syrian affairs, and relations between ‘Irak and Syria 
were henceforth to be the responsibility of 
autonomous, former Saldjük commanders like Ak 
Sonkur al-Bursuki and *Imad al-Din Zangi. The long- 
term effect of direct Saldjük interest in Syria, from the 
middle years of the 5th/11th century onwards for 
roughly half-a-century, had been to introduce the new 
element of Turkmen begs and their tribesmen, and in 
their followings, a number of Kurds also, into what 
had previously been a predominantly Semitic land; 
henceforth, the region became even more ethnically 
varied. 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are 

Ibn al-Kalànisi; Ibn al-Furat; Ibn “Asakir; Ibn al- 

Djawzi; Ibn al-‘Adim; Ibn al-Athir. For a detailed 

survey of the Arabic sources, see Cahen, La Syrie du 

nord à l'époque des Croisades et la principauté franque, 

Paris 1940, introd. on the sources, 35-49. 
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Of secondary sources, see H.A.R. Gibb, 75e 
Damascus chronicle of the Crusades ... from the Chronicle 
of Ibn al-Qalánisi, London 1932, introd.; Cahen, La 
Syrie du nord, parts 1 and 2; idem, The Turkish inva- 
sions: (he Selchükids; in А history of the Crusades, 
i; Kafesoğlu, A history of the Seljuks, tr. Leiser; Ali 
Sevim, Suriye ve Filistin Selguklan tarthi, Ankara 
1983. 

5. The Saldjiks of Ram (ca. 483-707/ca. 
1081-1307) 

It is soon after Alp Arslan’s victory at Malazgird 
(see above, section III. 1) that we hear of the activities 
in Anatolia of the four sons of Kutalmish or 
Kutlumush b. Arslan Isra?il, and the descendants of 
one of these sons, Sulayman, were to found in central 
Anatolia the Saldjük sultanate of Rum based on 
Iconium or Konya [4.о.]. As noted above (loc. cit.), 
and pace the views of some modern Turkish nationalist 
historians, these activities seem to have been purely 
acts of individual enterprise, although later official 
historiography promoted by the Saldjüks of Rum in 
the 7th/13th century asserted that the Great Saldjük 
sultan Malik Shah had, on his accession, personally 
bestowed the land of Rum on his cousins, the sons of 
Kutalmish. In fact, these last seem earlier to have 
been under official Saldjük surveillance, and only 
managed to escape to the safety of the fluid, govern- 
mentally uncontrolled Anatolian frontiers after Alp 
Arslan's death. Official disapproval continued under 
Malik 5ћаћ, who had Mansür b. Kutalmish killed, 
and although Sulayman escaped, he was later killed in 
battle, contending with his kinsman Tutush for con- 
trol of Aleppo in 479/1086. 

Meanwhile, Turkmen bands had been operating 
within Asia Minor, raiding as far as the shores of the 
Sea of Marmara and the Aegean, so that Sulayman 
had reached Nicaea or Iznik in the far north-west of 
the land, and it is from this time that one may roughly 
date the beginnings of a Saldjük principality in 
Anatolia. After Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, 
Sulaymàn's son Kilit Arslan I (485-500/1092-1107) 
managed to escape from captivity and was raised to 
the leadership of the Turkmens on northwestern 
Anatolia, only moving his capital to Konya after the 
Frankish armies of the First Crusade recaptured 
Nicaea in 1097. Malik Shah had not had any definite 
plan for the overrunning of Anatolia. He did, how- 
ever, regard himself as head of all the Turks, and 
wished to control the Turkmens, the most 
anarchically-inclined of his people, and in pursuit of 
this had been prepared to make an agreement with the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexis Comnenus, whose empire 
was being threatened by the Turkmens’ depredations. 

The infant Saldjük principality in Konya was only 
one of several Turkmen beyliks which now took shape 
in central and eastern Anatolia, such as the Saltukids 
{see SALTUK oOGHULLARI] іп Erzerum, the 
Mengüdjekids [see MENGUCEK] in Erzincan and other 
towns of the east, the Shah Armanids [g.v.] of 
Sókmen's line in Akhlat to the west of Lake Van and 
the Artukids [g.v.] in Diyarbakr. The most serious 
rival, because geographically closest to the Saldjüks, 
was the Daànishmendids [g.v.] of north-central 
Anatolia, who controlled the northerly route across 
the land via Sivas, Kayseri and Ankara, and who after 
529/1134-5 enjoyed the title of Malik bestowed on 
them by the ‘Abbasid caliph for their zeal in ghazw 
against the Byzantines. 

When Kili? Arslan I was killed in battle, there was 
a temporary division of the Saldjük lands. The ap- 
pearance of the First Crusaders and a re-assertion of 
Byzantine power, plus the policy of containment of 


the Turkmens applied on their western frontier by the 
Great Saldjük sultans in Persia and ‘Irak, had meant 
that the various Turkish groups in Anatolia were соп- 
fined to the interior of Asia Minor. There was some 
occasional cooperation between the Saldjük of Rüm 
Rukn al-Din Mas'üd I b. Kili? Arslan I (510-51/1117- 
56) and the Danishmendids against such foes as the 
Byzantines and the Armenians of Cilicia and Little 
Armenia, but after the death of the Danishmendid 
Muhammad b. Gümüshtigin in 536/1142, the 
Saldjüks gradually secured the preponderance in cen- 
tral Anatolia. Mas‘id fought off only with difficulty a 
Byzantine attack on Konya led by Manuel I Com- 
nenus (541/1147), being saved by the Emperor's 
receiving news of the appearance further west of the 
Second Crusade. Mas'üd's son ‘Izz al-Din КЇЇ 
Arslan II (551-ca. 581/1156-са. 1185) secured revenge 
by inflicting a severe defeat on Manuel's army at the 
pass of Мупосерћајоп near Lake Eğridir in 
572/1176, thereby preventing a further attack on the 
capital. Myriocephalon was as significant in its long- 
term effects as Malazgird had been. The Frankish- 
Byzantine project for the recovery of Anatolia collaps- 
ed and Greek hopes of such a reconquest faded, a pro- 
cess to be sealed by the capture of Constantinople in 
1204 by the Fourth Crusaders and the reduction of 
Byzantine control over Anatolia to the region around 
Nicaea and the principality of Trebizond. The 
Saldjük sultanate of Rüm and the general Turkish 
presence were now an inassailable reality and could 
not be regarded in any way as temporary. In practice, 
as with Alp Arslan after Malazgird, Kilit Arslan II's 
policy towards the Greeks was restrained and 
moderate, and he seems to have been content with the 
aim of uniting all the Turks of central and eastern 
Anatolia under his own rule rather than with dealing 
further direct blows at the Byzantine empire. 

Neither the Muslim nor the Byzantine sources are 
very informative about the question of Saldjük 
titulature and monarchical practices at this time. 
Greek writers had accorded the title of “sultan” to 
Sulayman in the later 5th/1ith century, but this can 
only have reflected an informal usage by Зијаутап 5 
Turkmen followers, for neither the Great Saldjük 
sultan not the ‘Abbasid caliph can have bestowed it on 
him. Writers of the 6th/12th century seem to have 
described the rulers in Konya as Maliks more often 
than as sultans, but it is difficult to discern what the 
relationship between the two titles was at this time. 
From coins and inscriptions, and from some quasi- 
official documents, we know that КШС Arslan II 
called himself “Sultan of the Arabs and the ‘Adjam’’, 
the latter term clearly implying the Turks rather than 
the Persians (as in traditional, earlier usage) and, lat- 
terly, “Sultan of the land of Rim, and of the Arme- 
nians, Franks and буга” (the Saldjüks referred to 
their land at this time, at least in informal usage, as 
Кат, and themselves as the Saldjüks of Rum; see 
ком. 2) The title of Ghazi, employed by the 
Daànishmendids and the eastern Anatolian Turkmen 
princes, is absent amongst the Saldjüks. Like the 
Great Saldjüks of the 6th/12th century, young 
members of the Rüm Saldjüks had Atabegs at their 
sides, and these are still found—although little is 
known of them beyond their names—in the 7th/13th 
century; but the office never acquired in Rüm the im- 
portance, with its potentialities for seizure of de facto 
power in the state, which it did in the Saldjük domi- 
nions further east. 

A further consequence of the Myriocephalon vic- 
tory was that it eventually opened up for the Saldjüks 
the way towards the Mediterranean shores and the 
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ports of Antalya (seized by Kay Khusraw I in 
601/1207) and Alanya (named <АЈалууа after the 
sultan “Ala? al-Din Kay Kubadh I, 616-34/1220-37). 
Also, towards the end of the 6th/12th century the 
Turkmen amir of Tokat captured Samsun [see ЗАМ- 
stn], thus bringing Turkish arms to the Black Sea 
shores, and this was followed by the conquest of 
Sinope [see з1м0в] by “Izz al-Din Kay Kawis 1 (608- 
16/1211-20) from the Trebizond Comneni in 
611/1214. Hence whereas the Turkish powers of 
Anatolia had been essentially landlocked and confined 
to the interior plateau, they now had access to the 
seas. For the Saldjüks, this was to mean exploitation 
of their position athwart the north-south trade routes 
of Anatolia and trade relations with the Venetians— 
enemies of the Byzantines—in Antalya, so that the 
sultanate benefited from Venetian trade with Alexan- 
dria. Commerce between the Black Sea ports and the 
great Crimean entrepót of Sughdak tended to be con- 
trolled by the Greek principality of Trebizond, but 
from 1225 to 1239, the date of the definitive conquest 
of South Russia and the Crimea by the Mongols of the 
Golden Horde [see вату], Kay Kubadh I was able, 
through Kastamonu and the Black Sea ports, to 
establish his suzerainty in Sughdak [g.v. and Kirim}. 
Towards the end of his life, in one of the periodic 
recrudescences of the old Turkish principle of 
patrimonial division, Kili? Arslan II divided his 
kingdom amongst his ten sons and some other male 
relatives, allotting various towns to each of them. Not 
surprisingly, a period of succession disputes and 
weakness ensued over the next two decades. In 1190 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and his Crusading 
army plundered Konya whilst Kili? Arslan took 
refuge in the citadel. But the crisis in the state was sur- 
mounted by the opening of the 7th/13th century, and 
the first forty years of this century were to mark the 
apogee of the sultanate under such rulers as Kay 
Kawus I and Kay Kubagh I. For half a century there 
was peace with Byzantium, the result of an agreement 
between Kay Камаз I and Theodore Lascaris, and 
the Saldjüks henceforth concentrated their military ef- 
forts on the eastern frontiers, in Cilicia, Syria, al- 
Djazira, and against Trebizond. But these eastern 
fringes of Anatolia were now in fact becoming 
threatened by the expansionism of the Kh"arazm 
Sháhs [4.0.]. The Kh"aàrazmians first appeared in 
eastern Anatolia in 623/1226, leading Kay Kubadh I 
to ally with the Ayyübids of Syria and Diyarbakr, 
equally menaced. The Saldjük sultan was now at the 
height of his power, as undisputed master of most of 
Anatolia and suzerain of the surrounding smaller 
Christian Greek, Armenian and Georgian states; the 
financial and artistic resources which he could com- 
mand for building purposes and the splendour of his 
manner of life are seen in the many palaces which he 
constructed, such as the Kubadhabàd palace on Lake 
Beysehir and the Kay Kubadhiyya one near Kayseri 
[g.vv.], both only now being excavated properly. 
The Mongols appeared in eastern Anatolia in 
640/1242-3 at a time when the Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw II had only just with difficulty quelled the 
prolonged rebellion in eastern and northern Anatolia, 
which had started in 638/1240, of a Turkish popular 
holy man, Baba Ishak, who claimed to be a prophetic 
messenger (rasul) [see ВАВАЛ, and below, section IV. 
2]. Kay Khusraw II (634-44/1237-46) was distinctly 
less capable than his predecessors, but he assembled 
an army which included, as well as his own troops, 
Armenians, Greeks and Franks; however, he was 
defeated by the Mongol commander Baydju at Kóse 
Dagh [g.»] in the region of Sivas (641/1243). 


Although the Mongols allowed the sultan to retain his 
throne in Konya, it was as a vassal of the Mongols 
liable to heavy tribute. There was subsequently dis- 
sent within the client Saldjük state when the dead Kay 
Khusraw 1° throne was disputed by the officials and 
commanders supporting his minor sons. Only in 
659/1261 did Rukn al-Din Kay Kawus II establish a 
certain measure of power in Konya. But until his ex- 
ecution in 676/1277 by the Il Khanid Abaka after a 
Mongol defeat at the hands of the invading Mamlük 
army of Baybars of Egypt and Syria, real power in the 
Saldjük state was exercised by the Parwana Мичп al- 
Din Sulayman [g.v.], son of a former vizier of the 
Saldjüks, who worked closely with the Mongols and 
endeavoured to reduce tensions between incoming 
Turco-Mongol soldiers and the established Turkmen 
groups of Anatolia. His death marks the end of semi- 
independence for the sultans in Konya, for the Il 
Кһапіа now resorted to direct rule through their own 
alien Persian and Turco-Mongol official and com- 
manders. The Saldjük military forces were disbanded, 
to swell the ranks of malcontents and bandits through- 
out the Anatolian countryside. 

Specifically Perso-Mongol institutions and prac- 
tices were now introduced into Anatolia, in par- 
ticular, fiscal ones (see below, section V. 2). Mongol 
taxation in Anatolia was undoubtedly heavy, but 
there was nevertheless little perceptible adverse effect 
on the general economic and commercial well-being of 
the area, with agricultural production and external 
trade remaining buoyant and with a continued en- 
dowment and construction of public and charitable 
buildings (see below, sections V. 2, and VI. 2). 

The Il Khans led various expeditions into Anatolia 
to quell local rulers such as the Karamanids [see 
KARAMAN-OGHULLARÍ] and Ashrafids (see AsHRAF- 
OGHULLARÍ] and other unrest, and to reassert Mongol 
financial demands, such as the expedition of 
Gaykhatu in 690-1/1291-2 which spread terror and 
devastation throughout southern Anatolia as far west 
as Menteshe [see MENTESHE-ELI] and the Aegean Sea 
coastlands. Various ambitious Turco-Mongol com- 
manders within Anatolia also led revolts, contributing 
to a general atmosphere of disintegration and tyran- 
nical rule. The /ainéant Saldjük sultan ‘Ala? al-Din 
Kay Kubadh III was executed by Ghazan Khan [q.v.] 
in 702/1303, and the sultanate disappeared, in 
obscure circumstances, in 707/1307. It was only after 
a period of control by the Il Khanids’ commanders of 
the Cobanid family [see СОВАм1р5] that Anatolia 
eventually emerged into the age of the beyliks, with a 
fragmentation of tawa?if or petty principalities com- 
parable to those in 5th/11th-century Muslim Spain. 

Some descendants of the Rüm Saldjüks seem to 
have survived into later times. One Kili? Arslan b. 
Lutfi b. Sawti, possibly а Saldjük, governed Alanya 
in the 1460s before the Ottoman annexation of 
876/1471; and a later Ottoman historian, “АЙ, says 
that after the deposition of the last Saldjak Ghiyath al- 
Din Mas'üd III, Ghazan granted Sinope to a Saldjük 
prince, Ghazi Celebi, who became active from there 
against the Greeks of Trebizond and the Genoese in 
the Black Sea. 
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Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey. А general survey of the mate- 

rial and spiritual culture and history c. 1071-1330, Lon- 
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Ottomane, Istanbul 1988. Of special importance are 
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Aksarayr's Musamarat al-akhbár and the anonymous 

Ta?rikh-i al-i Saldjuk, plus the supplementary infor- 
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mation from Arabic, other Persian, Greek, Arme- 

nian and Syriac sources. Still valuable is M.F. 

Kóprülü's extended survey of sources in Anadolu 

Selguklart tarthi nin yerli kaynakları, in Belleten, vii 

(1943), 379-522, now more easily accessible in an 

Eng. tr. and with valuable updating and further 

references by G. Leiser, The Seljuks of Anatolia, their 

history and culture according to local Muslim sources, Salt 

Lake City 1992. 

2. Studies. Cahen, ор. сїї: S. Vryonis, The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the process 
of Islamization from the eleventh through the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Berkeley, etc. 1971; Osman Turan, ch. 
Anatolia in the period of the Seljuks and the Beyliks, in 
Camb. hist. Islam, Cambridge 1970, i, 231-50; idem, 
Selçuklar zamanında Türkiye. Siyâsi tarih Alp Arslan’dan 
Osman Gazi'ye 1071-1318, Istanbul 1971; A.G.C. 
Savvides, Byzantium in the Near East: its relations with 
the Seljuk sultanate ој Rum in Asia Minor, the Armenians 
of Cilicia and the Mongols A.D. c. 1192-1237, 
Thessalonike 1981; G. Leiser (tr. and ed.), A history 
of the Seljuks. Ibrahim Kafesoglu's interpretation and the 
resultant controversy, Carbondale and Edwardsville, 
Ш. 1988, 67-78. See also ANADOLU (iii) (i) on the 
course of the first Turkish conquests there, and the 
arts. on the individual sultans, KAY KAWUS I-II; KAY 
KHUSRAW 1-Ш; KAY KUBADH 1-11; KILIDJ ARSLAN I-IV. 
For the chronology and genealogical connections of 
the Saldjük sultans of Ram, see C.E. Bosworth, The 
new Islamic dynasties, ch. XI, no. 102. 

IV. Intellectual and religious history 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

The territories of the Great Saldjüks and their suc- 
cessors here formed a mighty empire, of an extent not 
seen since the heyday of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, that 
century between 750 and 850 A.D. As heads of this 
empire, the Saldjük rulers in the second half of the 
УЛ 1th century came to a working arrangement with 
the caliphs of their time which involved an affirmation 
of the caliph as the moral and spiritual head of the or- 
thodox Sunni community but which also incorporated 
the sultanate as the executive arm of the ideal Islamic 
government. The two were interconnected, for whilst 
the sultan derived, under the shari‘a, his ruling 
authority from the caliph, the latter recognised that 
the sultanate provided the restraining and coercive 
power, Ibn Khaldün's wazi“, which alone could bring 
about stability in civil government and thus enable the 
subjects to live the good Muslim life in the present 
world and to achieve salvation in the next. It was to 
be the task of al-Ghazali, in particular—a man whose 
whole career was spent during the halcyon decades of 
Saldjük power—to establish the theoretical bases for 
this relationship and partnership between caliph and 
sultan (see L. Binder, Al-Ghazali’s theory of Islamic 
government, in MW, xlv [1955], 229-41). 

The orthodox Sunnism which al-Ghazàli re- 
presented was thus the religious force behind the 
Saldjük ideal of government. Now that the Shit 
Büyids had been overthrown, Sunnism had behind it 
the full support of the Saldjak ruling authority in the 
“Iraki and Persian lands, and it was at this time a 
vital, intellectually far-ranging force, uniting within 
itself many stimulating curents of thought. Thus 
although Mu'tazilism [see MufTAziLA] was in the end 
successfully challenged by what became the Ash*ari 
and, later, the Máturidi forms of kalam or dogmatic 
theology and argumentation, it still retained some 
strength amongst Sunni scholars in Baghdad and in 
the eastern parts of the empire, notably Khurasan, as 
also in Kh*arazm and Transoxania, as well as in- 
fluencing some strains of Shi‘ism. In addition to this, 


Sunni orthodoxy was represented within the Saldjük 
dominions by the traditionalist Hanbalism and, much 
more widely, by the two orthodox theological systems 
of the Ash‘ari and then the Маши! kalam, men- 
tioned above, whose counterparts in the sphere of law 
or fikh tended to be the Зћаћа and Hanafi madhhabs, 
although the correspondence was not always an exact 
one, and the various madhahib did not necessarily have 
ties to any particular theological school; George 
Makdisi has pointed out that Ash‘arism was not coter- 
minous with Shafi‘ism and that there were 5ћаћч op- 
ponents of the Ash‘ari kalam, though such opposition 
was obviously not so violent as e.g. amongst the Han- 
balis (see his Ash‘ari and the Ash‘arites in Islamic religious 
history, in SI, xvii [1962], 37-80, xviii [1963], 19-39; 
he also makes the general point here that the strength 
and importance of Ash‘arism in the historical 
development of Islamic theology has in any case been 
exaggerated). Shafifism-Asgh'arism, which gave 
especial emphasis to tradition, hadith [g.v., and see 
ASH'ARIYYA], in the formation of law and theology, 
became implanted at Nishapür in the early 5th/11th 
century through the efforts of certain famous 
mutakallimün like Ibn Fürak [g.v.], as part of a general 
eastwards expansion into Persia by Shafi‘ism in the 
4th/10th century. Hanafism, with its greater emphasis 
on rationalism in the evolution of fikh [see HANAFIYYA] 
had early become dominant in Persia, spreading to 
Ѕатапіа Transoxania, and remaining entrenched in 
such northern Persian centres as Rayy. During the 
Saldjük period it had the great advantage of support 
from the Turkish ruling establishment, above all, 
from such sultans as Toghril Beg and Alp Arslan, who 
were especially fervent proponents of Hanafism. They 
pursued deliberate policies of appointing Hanafi 
imams, kádis and khatibs wherever possible within their 
dominions, and of curbing the Shafi‘is; it was not un- 
til after Alp Arslan’s death that the Азћсал-Зћаћа 
vizier Nizam al-Mulk was able cautiously to promote 
his own favoured party and to endeavour to redress 
the balance somewhat in favour of the Ash‘aris and 
Sháfi'is (see for the effects of this policy in one place, 
ЕМ. Bulliet, The political-religious history of Nishapur in 
the eleventh century, in D.S. Richards (ed.), Islamic 
civilisation 950-1150, Oxford 1973, 85-8). Hanbalism 
during the Saldjük period was essentially centred on 
Baghdad and Damascus (the latter city, of course, on- 
ly directly ruled by the Saldjüks for some forty years, 
see above, section III. 4). It had been strengthened in 
the century preceding Toghril Beg's appearance in 
the ‘Abbasid capital through its rôle as the focus there 
for Sunni opposition to the Büyids' pro-Shi‘t 
measures [see HANABILA]. After 447/1061 it had to 
compete there with other forms of Sunnism, such as 
the Shafitism-Ash‘arism taught from the Baghdad 
madrasa or college founded by Nizàm al-Mulk in 
459/1067 (see further on this, below), and with 
Мичаг Шзт and Sufi mysticism. But it produced one 
of the greatest theologico-political figures of 
Baghdád's history, Ibn “Akil (d. 513/1119 (g.v. |), and 
in the 6th/12th century Hanbalism enjoyed a 
resurgence in influence under the patronage of 
caliphal officials like ‘Awn al-Din Ibn Hubayra (d. 
560/1165 [g.v.]) and the example of the Зай shaykh 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (d. 561/1146 [g.».]; during 
this period, several Hanbali madrasas were founded by 
influential patrons (see Makdisi, Muslim institutions of 
learning in eleventh-century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv 
[1961], 26-9). The deleterious effects of the sectarian- 
social rivalries between Sunni theological and legal 
schools, the Shia and the Karramiyya, were visible in 
the social and religious turmoil in many of the towns 
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of the Saldjük empire, from Baghdad to Нага, men- 
tioned below in section V.1, concerning the ‘asabiyyat 
(see in general on Sunnism at this time, W. 
Madelung, Religious trends in early Islamic Iran, Albany 
1988, 26-38). 

The dominant forms of Sunni дат just described 
likewise triumphed in the end over the more 
speculative forms of Islamic thought, those of the 
falasifa or philosophers [see FALASIFA; FAYLASUF], with 
their Aristotelian or Neoplatonist forms of reasoning; 
al-Ghazali's exposé in his autobiographical a/-Munkidh 
min al-dalal of the insufficiency of philosophy to pro- 
vide a sure foundation for man’s salvation, and his 
polemic against its exponents, his Tahafut al-falasifa, 
were only two of several attempted refutations. 
Nevertheless, the succession of followers of the great 
Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037 (q.v.]) continued in the Persian 
lands during the Saldjük period, and the scientist, phi- 
losopher and poet ‘Umar Khayyam (d. 526/1131 
[9.0.]) regarded Ibn Sina as his master; it seems that 
‘Umar entered the service of Malik Shah after that 
sultan’s expedition into Transoxania against the 
Karakhanid Shams al-Mulk Nasr in 466/1073-4 (see 
above, section Ш.1) and became one of his nadims 
(q.v.] or intimates. 

Above all, the overriding strength of Sunnism 
manifested itself in the religious-educational field, 
with the great impetus to the foundation and endow- 
ment of new madrasas and masdjtds, mosque-colleges, 
under the patronage not only of the Saldjük sultans 
but of numerous of their viziers, officials, of mer- 
chants, of city notables, etc. (see on this movement, 
below), a movement which affected not only the lands 
of Persia and ‘Irak ruled over by the Saldjüks but also 
the more westerly ones of the Levant and Egypt, 
especially after the disappearance of the Shi Fatimids 
from there. 

Madrasas, mosque-colleges and associated teaching 
institutions like the dar al-‘ilm had existed in ‘Irak and 
the Persian lands since at least the 4th/10th century, 
and the Büyids and such governors of theirs as Badr 
b. Hasanawayh [see HASANWAYH] had enthusiastically 
furthered and endowed their foundation. But their 
spread received an impetus under the Saldjüks 
through the patronage of great men like the Shafi‘i- 
Ash‘aris Nizam al-Mulk and Malik Shah’s mustawfi 
or chief accountant Tadj al-Mulk Abu 'l-Ghana?im; 
the Hanafi mustawfi of Alp Arslan, Sharaf al-Mulk 
Abü Заса, who founded the shrine-college of Abü 
Hanifa in Baghdàd which seems to have been more 
important than the celebrated Nizamiyya there; and 
the Hanbali viziers of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, such as 
Nizam al-Din Abū Nasr Ibn Djahir [see pjAHIR, 
BANU], whose residence in the capital, subsequently 
turned into a madrasa, was presided over by the promi- 
nent scholar Ibn al-Djawzi [g.v.] (see Makdisi, op. cit., 
17 ff.). Best known is the network of Shafi‘i-Ash‘ari 
colleges founded by Nizàm al-Mulk across the Saldjük 
dominions (the later biographer of Зћаћу *ulama?, al- 
Subki (0-2-|, enumerates nine Nzzámiyyas, of which 
five were in Кћигазап and the Caspian provinces, one 
in Djibàl and three in Чгак), a novel feature here was 
that the vizier reserved for himself and his descen- 
dants administrative control of them. But the general 
religious and cultural significance of these institutions 
may have been disproportionately stressed in both the 
contemporary sources and in modern studies, for by 
the 6th/12th century the Nizamiyyas do not seem to 
have been particularly flourishing, and the descen- 
dants of the vizier had lost control of them. In 
Nishapur, the Nizámiyya there was headed in the first 
half of that century by a pupil of al-Ghazali's, but he 


was killed by the Oghuz in 548/1153-4, when several 
other madrasas and mosques were destroyed (see 
Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur. A study in medieval 
Islamic social history, Cambridge, Mass. 1972, 73-5, 
254-5, and, in general, MADRASA. I. 4 and NIZAM 
AL-MULK]. 

Much light is shown on the distribution of Shi‘ism 
during the Saldjük period by two Shi‘t works of the 
time, the Kitab al-Nakd of “Abd al-Djalil Kazwini Razi 
(mid-6th/12th century) and the Tabsirat al-‘awamm of 
Sayyid Murtadà Кал from the opening of the 
7th/13th century. They confirm the impression of the 
historical and biographical sources that Кћигазап and 
Transoxania were strongholds of Sunni orthodoxy, 
apart from communities of sayyzds in places like 
Nishapir, Tus and Bayhak, but that Shi‘ism had 
some strong groups in northwestern Persia, with the 
Zaydis in the Caspian provinces (where the Кћијба was 
still made in some places for the Zaydi imam), and the 
Dja‘faris or Twelvers influential in the urban centres 
of Djibal like Rayy, Kazwin, Kumm, Awa and 
Kashan, having their own madrasas and kubbas [q.v.] 
or tombs in some of these centres. The establishment 
of Тата зт in Daylam, the region of Isfahan and 
Kuhistàn has already been noted (above, section Ш, 
1). The two great groups of the Sunnis and Shi‘is, 
although on occasion at odds with each other, and 
with the Shi‘a stimatised as Rawafid [see КАРТА] in 
Sunni works like Nizam al-Mulk's Siyasat-nàma, in 
practice mostly co-existed peacefully with each other, 
and Shi‘is were represented quite significantly in the 
ranks of Saldjük officialdom right up to the office of 
vizier; the common enemy of both was Isma lism (see 
A. Bausani, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 290-6; J. 
Calmard, Le chiisme imamite en Iran à l’époque seldjoukide 
d’après le Kitab al-Naqd, in Le monde iranien et l Islam, 
sociétés et cultures, i [Geneva-Paris, 1971], 43-67). 

The Saldjük period was further important for the 
development of Süfism in provinces like Кћигазап, 
Transoxania and “Irak, with a distinctive school of 
Süfism now emerging in the Persian lands. This was 
particularly the case with Кћигазап, where Süfism 
was henceforth to benefit much from official Saldjük 
patronage, whereas, up to the opening of the 5th/11th 
century, zuhd or asceticism there had been mainly the 
province of the Karramiyya (on whom see below), 
with some adherents of the Malamatiyya (0.2. | in the 
towns (see J. Chabbi, Remarques sur le développement 
historique des mouvements ascétiques et mystiques au 
Khurasan, in SI, xlvi [1977], 41-5, 55-9). In the early 
years of the Saldjük period, the Sufi shaykh and 
thaumaturge Abu Sa‘id b. Abi 'l-Khayr was still liv- 
ing (d. 440/1048-9 [g.v.]) and allegedly foretold the 
greatness of Toghril and Caghri when they visited 
him at Mayhana (0-2.| (see F. Meier, Abu Sa“id-i Abu 
l-Hayr (357-440/967-1049), Wirklichkeit und Legende, 
Leiden-Tehran-Liége 1976, 327-9). From the next 
generation or so were “Abd Allah ај-Апзап (d. 
481/1089 [g.».]) and Abu "I-Kàsim al-Kushayri (d. 
465/1072) (0-2-1) who, together with Abū Hamid al- 
Ghazali (d. 505/1111 [4.2.]), did much to incorporate 
the moderate form of Süfi mysticism into the fabric of 
Sunni orthodoxy. A notable feature of Persian Süfism 
at this time came to be its grouping around the 
khanakahs [see KHANKAH] or dervish convents, and the 
influence of Khurasani shaykhs and their institutions 
spread westwards through the Saldjük lands; thus 
Chabbi has noted that the founders of the ribats [q.v.] 
or centres for devotion, study, preaching, etc., in 
Baghdad during the first half of the 5th/11th century 
were almost all Khurasanis (La fonction du ribat а 
Bagdad du V* siècle au début du VIK siècle, in REI, xlii 
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[1974], 107). The next century, the 6th/12th one, was 
notable for the formation of several of the major der- 
vish orders (furuk [see ТАЖКАЈ), including the 
Kadiriyya [4. о.], the Yasawiyya [see AHMAD vAsAwi], 
the Rifa‘iyya, the Suhrawardiyya [g.vv.] and the 
Kubrawiyya [see KUBRA, NADJM AL-DIN]. See further, 
Ј.5. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971, 31-60; Bausani, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 296- 
302; Madelung, ор. cit., 49-53. 

As just noted, the ascetic strain within Süfism 
originally had had its counterpart in eastern Persia in 
the form of the ascetic but activist movement of the 
Karramiyya [4.2.], especially vociferous in Nīshāpūr 
and strong in the rural, mountainous, eastern fringes 
of the province, what is now western Afghanistan. In 
the early years of the 5th/11th century, the Kar- 
ramiyya and their Ahánakahs had enjoyed some 
patronage from the Ghaznawids; this favour disap- 
peared with the advent of the Saldjüks and became ап 
active disapproval on the part of the ruling authority, 
but the Karramiyya remained an assertive element in 
Nishapür and elsewhere all through that same century 
(as their mention as participants in the ‘asabiyyat of the 
time shows); it was only during the course of the suc- 
ceeding 6th/12th century that they were pushed 
eastwards into regions less accessible to Saldjük con- 
trol such as Ghartistan and Ghür; thus the Karrami 
madrasa at Bayhak, founded in the opening years of 
the 5th/11th century, had disappeared when the local 
historian Ibn Funduk wrote (sc. in 563/1168), 
although the Hanafi and Shafi ones still survived 
(Ta?rikh-i Bayhak, ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 
1317/1938, 194, 220-1; and, in general on the Kar- 
ramiyya, Madelung, op. cit., 39-46). 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see especially 
Bausani’s ch. Religion in the байд period, in Camb. 
hist. Iran, v, 283-302; and Madelung’s Religious 
trends in early Islamic Iran, which in part covers the 
Saldjük period, notably chs. 3-4, 6-7. 

2. In Anatolia 

The Turkmens who entered Anatolia no doubt 
brought with them vestiges of the pre-Islamic, Inner 
Asian shamanistic past (survivals of which were ex- 
plored by Fuad Köprülü in various of his works, such 
as his Influence du chamanisme turco-mongol sur les ordres 
mystiques musulmans, Mems. de l'Institut de Turcologie 
de l'Université de Stamboul, N.S. 1, Istanbul 1929), 
but eventually became in considerable measure firm 
adherents of the near-universal Islamic тадћћаф for 
the Turks, the Hanafi one. But there seems to have 
been little original or creative theological and legal 
writing within Rüm until well into the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, and the Turks of Anatolia were content to take 
from the ample heritage of the flourishing and produc- 
tive Hanafi scholarship of Khurásan and Transox- 
iana, transmitted to the lands further west by those 
scholars who in the 7th/13th century moved 
westwards before the advancing Mongols, such as 
Y üsuf b. Abi Зала Ahmad al-Sidjistani, who compos- 
ed at Sivas in 639/1241-2 his Munyat al-mufli, which 
became a popular law book throughout the central 
and eastern Islamic lands (cf. Brockelmann, I?, 473, 
S I, 653). The concrete embodiments of the Islamic 
faith, in the form of mosques and madrasas, were 
somewhat late in appearing in Anatolia. The earliest 
mosques appear in the dominions of the Saldjüks and 
of the Turkmen dynasties of the Danishmendids, 
Mengüdjekids and Saltukids only after ca. 550/1155, 
whilst the earliest madrasa in Anatolia, known from its 
foundation inscription, was built at Kayseri in 
589/1193; this institution had by that time been 
flourishing in the Arab-Persian lands further east for 


nearly two centuries. Only with the consolidation of 
the sultanate in the 7th/13th century do mosques and 
madrasas become numerous in such towns as Konya, 
Kayseri and several other Anatolian ones, as also 
in Artukid Mardin [see MADRASA, III, at vol. V, 
1145-6]. 

Mysticism soon enjoyed a particularly lively growth 
in Anatolia, not only drawing its strength from the 
Persian lands (see below) but also attracting such a 
figure as the great Arab mystic of Spanish Muslim 
origin, Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240 [4.2. |), who travell- 
ed to Malatya and as far as Sivas and Konya. He was 
followed by his disciple САЋЕ al-Din Sulayman al- 
Tilimsani (d. 690/1291 [g.v.]), who settled in Кат for 
some time. Ibn al-‘Arabi was to have a considerable 
influence in Anatolia through Sadr al-Din Künawi (d. 
673/1274 [4.0.]), зо that his works later became 
standard texts for study in the curricula of the Ot- 
toman madrasas. Contacts with North African pilgrims 
who returned home via Anatolia were sufficient for 
them to have a small mosque of their own in Konya. 
Yet it was the Persian spiritual and literary tradition 
which speedily became dominant, reflecting Persian 
influence in other spheres such as administration and 
court life (see below, section V. 2). The Saldjük 
sultans themselves earlier adopted Persian epic names 
like Kay Камаз, Kay Khusraw and Kay Киђааћ. 
The process was necessarily accentuated in the 
7th/13th century when there arrived in Konya such 
distinguished refugees as Baha? al-Din Muhammad 
Walad (d. 628/1231) and his son Djalal al-Din Rami 
(d. 672/1275 [g.v.]), from an ancient family in Balkh 
of preachers and mystics. Baha? al-Din Walad was in- 
vited to his captal by the sultan Kay Kubadh I, but 
did not survive there for long. His son, on the other 
hand, spent the greater part of his adult life at Konya, 
and it was there that he composed his Mathnawi (see 
below, section УП. 2). The Saldjük capital according- 
ly became the centre of фе Mawlawi Зай order as 
developed by Mawlana’s son Sultan Walad (d. 
712/1312 [g.v.]), with Rümi's tomb as its spiritual 
power-house for centuries to come [see MAWLAWIYYA]. 
Another figure who came westwards to Rim was 
Nadjm al-Din Razi Daya (d. 654/156 (0.2. |), a former 
murid of the Sufi master Nadjm al-Din Kubra [4.2.), 
eponymous founder of the Kubrawiyya order, who 
does not, however, seem to have found Anatolia con- 
genial and who moved back to Tabriz and Baghdad; 
even so, his Mirsád al-“ibad (see below, section VII. 2) 
became very popular in Anatolia and was later 
translated into Turkish. 

Such religious traditions and practices as those 
outlined above helped to consolidate what became the 
dominant, official Sunnism of Anatolia. But at a less 
exalted and articulate level were currents of beliefs 
which may well have gone back to the animistic past 
of the Turks, mentioned at the beginning of this sec- 
tion, especially amongst the Turkmens outside the 
towns, and there probably existed also ill-formed and 
emotionally-based pro-Shi‘i feelings such as were to 
be undoubtedly discernible amongst the ‘Alawi 
Turkmens of eastern Anatolia in the early Ottoman 
period. Only at times of particular political and social 
stress or upheaval did these somewhat inchoate trends 
of belief and thought come to the surface, assume 
tangible form and impinge on the wider political 
scene. Such was the case with the Вађал movement, 
a religious one with social overtones, which disturbed 
much of Anatolia in the years just before the Mongol 
invasion there. Its leader, a popular, charismatic 
figure, Baba Ishak, defied the Saldjük armies for some 
time, and his movement was never completely ex- 
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tinguished in the countryside. It seems to have includ- 
ed extremist, messianic ЗЫ“ elements which 
recrudesced, or merged, soon afterwards, in the 
Bektashi movement, a connection explicitly made by 
the 8th/14th-century Sufi biographer Aflaki; Hadjdjr 
Bektash may have been a disciple of Baba Ishak [see 
BABA?I; BEKTASHIYYA]. 

Finally, a word should be said about the possible in- 
teraction of the great faiths in Anatolia, specifically 
between Islam and the Christian substratum there. It 
is hard to reach firm conclusions on such an elusive 
matter, but it seems that certain sultans, such as Kay 
Kubadh I, were enlightened and tolerant rulers, con- 
scious of the mixture of faiths and ethnoi over which 
they ruled. There were both Armenians and Greeks in 
the capital Konya, the latter with their monastery of 
St. Chariton and some Jews. Rümi seems to have had 
harmonious relations with the local Отта, whilst 
remaining convinced of his own divine mission to con- 
vert them. Throughout Anatolia there was at the 
popular level an interchange, or double veneration, 
by Christians and Muslims at many holy sites (some 
no doubt with a continuity of mana going back to 
classical times), with the frequent equating of a saint 
of one faith with a saint of the other. The best-known 
of such equations is that of St. George with Khidr Il- 
yas [q.v.]; at Konya, Muslims revered St. Am- 
philochius in the guise of Aflatün or Plato, whose 
tomb was considered to be located there; elsewhere, 
they identified Sari Saltuk Dede [g.»] with St. 
Nicholas and Hadjdj Bektash at Kirshehir with St. 
Charalambros. 

Bibliography: F.W. Hasluck, Christianity and 

Islam under the sultans, Oxford 1929; Cahen, Pre- 

Ottoman Turkey, 248-61, 347-58; Vryonis, The decline 

of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, Köprülü, The Sel- 

Juks of Anatolia. 

V. Administrative, 
history 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

Such an empire as the Saldjük one was not 
homogenous in social and ethnic composition, and, as 
noted above in section I, could not be ruled as a 
despotism, with a highly-centralised administration, 
like its predecessor in the eastern Persian lands, the 
Ghaznawid empire. For, to take one prerequisite for 
centralised, authoritarian control over a far-flung em- 
pire, sc. an efficient internal espionage system and 
postal service network (darid, later ulagh), the Saldjük 
sultans deliberately eschewed this; Nizam al-Mulk's 
lament that the Saldjük sultans showed no interest in 
this system is well-known (Siyasat-nama, $ 10), and 
Anüshirwan b. Khalid implies that Alp Arslan’s 
abolition of the previously-existing barid and khabar 
system, on the basis of what ће calls a ‘‘whim’’ (wahm) 
but which was more likely a deliberate choice, was a 
cause of the spread of Ета зт and of the terror in 
people's minds which exaggerated, ill-informed ac- 
counts of the Assassins' activities brought about (al- 
Випдап, ed. Houtsma, 67). 

In any case, the early sultans, with their Central 
Asian tribal origins, did not at first conceive of them- 
selves as territorial monarchs but as leaders of 
nomadic hordes who happened to range with their 
flocks in search of pasture over a particularly large 
stretch of territory within the Dar al-Islam. But these 
ideas soon became modified as, already by the end of 
Toghril’s reign and during that of Alp Arslan, the 
sultans settled down as rulers over a defined territory, 
even though the Saldjüks never, until the end of the 
dynasty, resided in one permanent, fixed capital. As 
rulers over an empire of vastly differing climatic and 


social and economic 


topographical zones, from the deserts and steppe 
lands of northern Syria and “Irak to mountains and 
plateaux of Persia, they often moved between summer 
and winter capitals, echoing their nomadic past. 
Hence a fair number of the cities of their empire, in- 
cluding Nishapür, Rayy, Isfahan, Hamadhan and 
Baghdad itself, served at one time or another as cen- 
tres for their power (see below). Normally, of course, 
the court and administrative departments of central 
government travelled with the sultans when they were 
on campaign or simply journeying across their lands. 

Thus by Malik Shah’s reign, the sultan came to ex- 
ercise a delimited territorial authority, although it was 
one exerted with different degrees of intensity. Right 
to the end of the Saldjük empire, there were whole 
stretches of territory which were substantially left, 
usually on payment of some taxation, to their in- 
digenous tribal peoples, such as those of Kurdistan 
and Luristán in Djibàl and much of Fars, and the 
Kufs апа Balūč in Kirmàn and Makran, or to the 
Oghuz nomads in such areas as the Mükàn steppes in 
Arran [4.оо.] and the steppe lands of Gurgàn and 
Dihistàn [g.vv.] to the southeast of the Caspian Sea; 
and the sultans took care to maintain, as far as was 
possible with the demands of security and financial re- 
quirements, amicable links with such groups (see on 
the tribes during this period, A.K.S. Lambton, Aspects 
of Saljug-Ghuzz settlement in Persia, in Richards (ed.), 
Islamic civilisation 950-1150, 121-4, and пат. For the 
sultans' attitudes towards their fellow-Turkmens, see 
above, section II). Regarding the Kurds, Anüshirwàn 
b. Khalid says that Muhammad b. Malik Shah 
carefully conciliated the Shabankara [q.v.], normally 
a turbulent element in Fàrs and the scourge of the 
settled population, by attaching their chiefs to his ser- 
vice at court; when his successor Mahmud stopped 
this practice, the Shabankara reverted to their old 
plundering ways (al-Bundari, 122), with deleterious 
effects on the economy of Fars and the upper Persian 
Gulf region (see further, below). But in general, 
Lambton concluded (ор. cit., 124-5), that the addi- 
tional nomads who came into Persia with the Saldjük 
invasions did not cause widespread dislocation but 
may even have contributed to the general prosperity 
of the lands in that they now supplied the cities and 
towns with milk and meat products and may have 
contributed to the stock of transport animals available 
for trading purposes. 

On the fringes of the empire, local princes were 
often allowed to remain as feudatories. In the north- 
west, the Shaddadids [q.v.] of Dwin and Gandja and 
the Marwanids [q.v.] of Diyar Bakr were left in power 
until Malik Shah’s reign. In ‘Irak, the SUkaylids [4. v. | 
held Mawsil till the end of the 5th/11th century, with 
minor branches persisting in Diyar Mudar till the ad- 
vent of the Zangids, whilst the Mazyadids [see 
MAZYAD, BANU] of Hilla in central ‘Irak were particu- 
larly adept at playing off against each other the Sal- 
djük sultans and the ‘Abbasid caliphs in order to 
preserve their own authority, a policy which was suc- 
cessful for over ninety years, until the middle years of 
the 6th/12th century. In the Caspian provinces, vari- 
ous petty princes were left alone, as were the survivors 
of the Kaküyid dynasty (0.2. | in central Persia. On the 
eastern fringes of the empire, the Maliks of Nimrüz or 
Sistàn were left alone, and survived there long after 
the Saldjüks themselves had disappeared from history. 
Such dependents forwarded tribute and/or troops con- 
tingents to the sultans’ armies when required; thus we 
read of the Kaküyid princes, the rulers of Sistan and 
the Bawandids [4. 2. | of Mazandaran participating in 
Sandjar's wars. When the sultans were able to extend 
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their authority by military force into lands outside the 
empire, as happened with the Karakhanids in Tran- 
soxania on various occasions, the Ghaznawids in 
eastern Afghanistan (see above, section III. 1) and the 
Shirwanshahs in eastern Caucasia (see al-Bundari, 
139-41), tribute would be exacted from those poten- 
tates, although this source of income was obviously 
sporadic. 

Within the directly-administered areas of the em- 
pire, much land was, in the course of time, alienated 
by assignments of revenue on particular lands, га“, 
a term which covered, however, a very wide variety 
of different types of grant (see Lambton, in Camb. hist. 
of Iran, v, 233-4; and 1KTA‘). The grants of the first 
Saldjük sultans were mainly as appanages for other 
members of the family who had claims, under tribal 
concepts, of a share-out of the total assets of the ruling 
family or the chiefs; these were especially to be found 
in northern Persia, Khurásán and the upper Oxus 
lands (see above, sections II and III. 2). But grants 
were also made at an early date to the Turkish 
generals of the professional, standing army which 
Toghril in his later years, and then Alp Arslan and 
Malik Shàh, were compelled to recruit after the 
danger of sole reliance on the Oghuz tribal bands had 
been demonstrated by the latter’s part in the revolts 
of disgruntled Saldjük princes, such as Ibrahim Inal 
and Kawurd (see above, section 1). Such earlier 
grants were delegations of the sultan's authority, and 
did not imply any hierarchy of vassalage or a bestowal 
of permanent territorial or financial rights. These 
last only crept in during the 6th/12th century, when 
the warring Saldjük sultans and princes were 
desperate to acquire troops and had to alienate more 
and more lands to great commanders as the price of 
their military support. Eventually, the process was to 
lead to the formation of the autonomous atabeg prin- 
cipalities of northern and western Persia, of northern 
Syria and al-Djazira and of eastern Anatolia (see 
above, section II), but, from the legal aspect, these 
principalities rested upon an act of usurpation and not 
one of delegation or vassalage. All these trends were 
to have long-term effects upon land utilisation, the 
social and economic status of the cultivators and the 
ethnic complexion of the regions in question. For a 
fuller consideration of the trends, see Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, London 1953, ch. III; 
eadem, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 231 ff.; eadem, Con- 
tinuity and change in medieval Persia, London 1988, 97- 
115; Bosworth, in ibid., 82-4; and ikrA*. 

The heart of the sultans’ power lay in their own 
court entourage, the 407684, whose smooth function- 
ing was ensured by a series of influential officials such 
as the wakili dar or intendant, the 000108 or 
chamberlains, the gjama-dar or master of the sultan's 
wardrobe, the akhur-salar or head of the royal stables, 
the khwan-salar or master of the royal kitchens; the lat- 
ter's function were especially important for the 
dispensing of general hospitality in accordance with 
steppe traditions and of feasts (shólen) for the Saldjüks' 
tribal followers, the providing of which Nizam al- 
Мик (Siyasat-nàma, 8 35) was keen to uphold (see 
Uzungarsili, Osmanlı devletinin tegkilátina medhal, 33-41, 
Lambton, іп Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 224-7, 238-90). 
These offices tended to be held by great Turkish com- 
manders, either the ruler's slaves or his freedmen. 
The importance of the court entourage and its 
members within the state varied according to the rul- 
ing sultan's strength of character and his control over 
its factions and rivalries. The sultans’ womenfolk 
might at times exercise an influence which could affect 
the direction or the running of the state, especially at 


the deaths of sultans and the not infrequent succession 
crises and disputes which ensued. The sultans normal- 
ly proclaimed during their own lifetime one of their 
sons as heir (wali al-“ahd), but their wishes did not 
always prevail unchallenged, not only from 
discontented Saldjük princes who thought they had 
claims to the throne (see above, sections II and III. 1) 
but also from the rulers’ widows and other female 
relatives, pushing the claims of their own sons; this 
was notoriously the case when Malik Shah died, and 
his widow Terken Khatün unsuccessfully proclaimed 
her own child Mahmüd in Isfahan against Berk-yaruk 
(see on the role of the women at this time of troubles, 
Sanaullah, op. си., 8-17; and, in general, for courts 
and court life during the Saldjük period, Bosworth, 
Els art. Courts and courtiers. iii. In the Islamic period to the 
Mongol conquest). 

The means by which this power of the sultans was 
exercised were, firstly, through the army and the coer- 
cive force which it could exert, and secondly, through 
the civil administration of the empire controlled by a 
series of diwans, both of which were, of course, inter- 
connected through the overriding need for the provi- 
sion of finance for them. By Malik Shah's time the ar- 
my's main strength lay in its professional troops, in 
part supported by 2/25 but to a significant extent still 
paid directly in cash from the royal treasury (cf. 
Nizam al-Mulk, Siyasat-nama, $ 23). Its nucleus was 
the force of slave ghulam and freedmen troops, a large 
proportion of whom, though not all, were Turks. Sup- 
plementing this were the free troops, and here, as with 
the slave core for an army, the Saldjüks were following 
in the steps of other Middle Eastern imperial powers 
like the Fatimids and Ghaznavids by recruiting from 
a wide array of races. Маш al-Mulk recommended 
the employment of Daylamis, Кһигаѕапїѕ, Georgians 
and Shabankara’i Kurds (Siydsat-nama, $ 24). This ar- 
my was normally stationed in the capital with the 
sultan himself, and according to Rawandi, the 
number of cavalrymen was not allowed to fall below 
46,000 (see M.F. Sanaullah, The decline of the Saljuqid 
empire, Calcutta 1938, 18-35; Uzungarsih, op. cit., 56- 
61; Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 80-1; Lambton, 
Continuity and change in medieval Persia, 4-14; GHULAM. 
ii; and HARB. v). 

Complementing the court's role in the running of 
the state was the central administration, comprising 
essentially the diwan-i asla, presided over by the 
sultan's chief executive officer, the vizier. The vizier, 
and the personnel of his bureaux, were normally 
representatives of the Perso-Islamic secretarial class. 
It is possible that, in the Saldjük period, some of these 
had received an education and training in the madrasas 
(for which, see above, section IV. 1), although this 
point requires further research. The vizier headed a 
complex of diwáns, his intermediary and link with the 
court being (Һе wakil-: dar (cf. al-Bundari, 93-4). The 
diwàn-i аа was above all responsible for the provision 
of finance for the sultan and hence for the running of 
the empire, and had component diwans such as the 
chancery, for official and diplomatic correspondence 
(insha”); the finance bureau, for the collection of 
revenue and its allocation (15427), the bureau for 
overseeing accounts and financial transactions (ishraf); 
and the department of the army (ard), responsible for 
the recruitment, payment and fighüng calibre of the 
troops. The heads of these component bureaux were 
powerful officials in their own right, who not infre- 
quently followed their own policies or had supporters 
at court who might be at odds with the vizier. Other 
high-ranking persons in the state, such as the sultans' 
consorts and the queen-mothers and Saldjük princes 
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allotted appanages in the provinces, might have their 
own households with miniature replicas of the central 
diwàns (see Uzungarsih, op. cit., 42-51; Lambton, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 257 ff.). 

Nevertheless, the vizier was a very powerful figure 
throughout the Saldjük period, with his position but- 
tressed by the patronage which he exercised and the 
opportunities which he had for self-enrichment 
through confiscations, etc. He normally had his own 
а, and an outstanding figure like Nizam al-Mulk 
built up around himself what was in effect a private 
army of mamlüks and other retainers, the Nizamiyya 
14-2-|, who continued to play a significant role in 
politics well after their master's death. 

Justice and equity of an ‘‘administrative’’ or 
“secular” kind was exercised through the sultan's 
own тага т [g.v.] jurisdiction, both personally and 
by delegation to special тагайт courts. At the side of 
these, the local kadis dispensed justice according to the 
Shari‘a, and with the restatement of the relationship 
between caliph and sultan (see above), the judges, 
theoretically the deputies of the caliph and deriving 
their spiritual jurisdiction from him, were in practice 
appointed by the sultan and were salaried servants of 
the sultanate, as were the khatibs [g.v.] or preachers 
of the Friday sermon and the muhtasibs or market in- 
spectors [see HisBA]. A chief judge of the empire, the 
kadi-yi Фіитіа-уі mamalik, is mentioned under Alp 
Arslan, with oversight of the religious law, of religious 
buildings and of awkaf or pious trusts (which spread 
considerably within the Saldjuk empire as a result of 
benefactions from the great amirs, the atabegs and the 
women in the ruling classes, see Lambton, Continuity 
and change in medieval Persia, 149-51), but the mass of 
judges were local officials in the towns of the empire 
and thus served as a link between the central govern- 
ment and the local urban communities (see eadem, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 269-72). 

The cities and towns of Persia, “Irak, al-Djazira 
and Syria seem in general to have flourished during 
the 5th/11th century, doubtless benefiting from the 
general internal peace in the years before Malik 
Shah’s death and having a resilience and continuity of 
tradition which enabled them to function and to 
prosper to a fair extent in the more troubled decades 
of the 6th/12th century, when the Crusaders and 
Isma ls destabilised Syria, when al-Djazira and 
western Persia were affected by the warfare among 
rival Saldjük princes and the atabegs, and when the 
ascendancy of anarchic Oghuz tribesmen in 
Кћигазап and Китпап led to widespread looting and 
devastation there, a foretaste of the worse disasters 
which the arrival of the Mongols was to bring. 
Whether there was in the 6th/12th century a distinct 
decline in economic life, a deterioration of the status 
and richness of the town bourgeoisies, technological 
stagnation in construction and production methods, 
and even a decrease of population, as was asserted by 
E. Ashtor, requires further investigation (see his А 
social and economic history of the Near East in the Middle 
Ages, London 1976, 209-48). It is true that he adduces 
an array of natural disasters, including earthquakes 
and epidemics, from the chronicles of the Saldjük 
period, and it may be true that the alienation of land 
as tkta‘s, particularly after the weakening of the 
sultan's power from Berk-yaruk's accession onwards, 
reduced the amount of lands from which taxation 
could be directly collected and drove the rulers into an 
increased reliance on non-canonical taxes, muküs [see 
MAKS]. Yet as a counter to this, one may note that the 
Saldjük government, for its part, had an enduring in- 
terest in fostering, as far as possible, the economic 


well-being of the cities and towns, with their roles as 
centres of craft production and of long-distance 
trading, from which they derived so much of the taxa- 
tion needed to run the empire. As Bulliet has ob- 
served, “given the desire on the part of the rulers to 
preserve the commercial, urban character of Islamic 
society, the cities were more important to the ruler 
than the ruler was to the cities" (The patricians of 
Nishapur, 61). 

As in other regions and at other times of the pre- 
modern age, the cities and towns of the Saldjuk em- 
pire had по corporate or autonomous life of their own 
within the concept of divinely-dispensed authority in 
Islam. But the local historians of cities and towns like 
Nishàapür, Bayhak, Harāt, Isfahan and Shiraz cer- 
tainly demonstrate the vitality of urban life at this 
time and the cohesiveness and common interests of 
their oligarchies, whether these comprised Напайв, 
Зћаћчв ог Hanbalis (and also, in Кћигазап, Kar- 
ramis). This class of ‘шата?, merchants and other 
notables largely monopolised such state offices as 
those of kadi, khatib, etc. (see above). Above all, it was 
from their ranks that there came the га or mayor, 
the mouthpiece of the town notables vis-à-vis the pro- 
vincial and central government; and, since the rela- 
tions between the towns and the ruling authority were 
essentially financial, it was he who forwarded the tax- 
ation due from the town to the local diwan. See, in 
general, RA?is. |. and 2.; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 
171 ff.; Bulliet, op. cit., 66-8. For the duties of a ra?is 
in Mazandaran and Gurgan in the second quarter of 
the 12th century A.D., Lambton, 77e administration of 
Sanjar's empire as illustrated in the “Atabat al-kataba, 
383-7. For these institutions in Syria under Saldjük 
rule, A. Havemann, Ri?asa und дада. Institutionen als 
Ausdruck wechselnde Krafteverhaltnisse in syrischen Städten 
vom 10. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, Freiburg-im Breisgau 
1975, and idem, The vizier and the ra?is in Saljuq Syria: 
the struggle for urban self-representation, in МЕЗ, xxi 
(1989), 233-42. 

There were, of course, counterforces in the cities 
and towns and in their agricultural hinterlands work- 
ing against this urban group solidarity in the face of 
external attackers or tyrannical government actions. 
The ‘asabtyyat or factional divisions noted by the 
geographer al-Mukaddasi in the later 4th/10th cen- 
tury continued unabated throughout the Saldjük 
period, breaking out into violence when the absence 
of external threat allowed such a luxury. The 
chroniclers and the local historians mention the peren- 
nial clashes between Sunnis, above all, Hanbalis, and 
Shi‘ in Baghdad, and those between Hanafis, Shafi‘is 
and Karramis, in varying combinations, in Nishapür, 
Bayhak, Harat and other towns of Кћигазап. The 
Saldjuk sultans themselves, by their enthusiastic 
adoption of the Hanafi madhhab and by the efforts of 
their servants, from the ‘Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri 
[g.».] onwards, to further the cause of Hanafism (see 
above, section IV. 1), probably stimulated rather than 
stilled such passions, as various items of information 
in the sources suggest. In the course of Напаћ-5ћаћа 
riots at Nishápür during Sandjar's reign, seventy 
people from the former group were killed. In the reign 
of sultan Mas*üd b. Muhammad, a powerful group of 
the Turkish commanders, fiercely Напаћ, persecuted 
and expelled Shafi‘i “шата? and other local notables 
adhering to Зћаћ зт in Baghdad, Rayy and Isfahan, 
to the point that some of these last made politic con- 
versions to Hanafism, whilst a purge of the Shafi‘ ts at 
Isfahan in 542/1147-8 caused fitna there (al-Husayni, 
125-6; al-Bundari, 193-4, 220-1). Towards the end of 
Sandjar's reign and shortly afterwards, it was, accord- 
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ing to Rawandi, internal factional feuding, rather 
than the ravages of the Oghuz, which really consum- 
mated the ruin of the city (cited in Bulliet, The 
political-religious history of Nishapur in the eleventh century, 
90-1). This last author has put forward the view that, 
earlier on, Nizam al-Mulk was endeavouring to 
restore the balance in Мазћариг by favouring the less 
powerful Shafi‘is there against the dominant Hanafis 
by his founding of madrasas, his Nizamiyyas, for which 
he personally retained the right of appointing the pro- 
fessors (The patricians of Nishapur, 72-4; and see above, 
section IV. 1); but not long after this, both of these 
madhhabs were uniting in Nishapur against the Kar- 
ramiyya (see Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, x, 251, year 
488/1095). 

Another divisive element in certain cities and towns 
of the Saldjük empire at this time was that of the 
Sayyars [g.v.] or mobsters. Baghdad, the Syrian towns 
and those of Кћигазап suffered especially badly, but 
there is reason to believe that towns elsewhere had 
similar problems, conceivably evidence of some 
underlying social-political malaise in them such as the 
exclusion of sections of the urban populace from par- 
ticipation in higher municipal affairs; but this is con- 
jecture. Outbreaks of ‘ayyar violence were a matter of 
concern for the urban authorities, who alone could 
take steps to curb it; hence when, at Bayhaq, ‘ayyars 
took advantage of the relaxation of central authority 
in the state after Malik Shah's death in 485/1092, one 
of the town's numerous and influential body of 
Sayyids organised, at his own expense, a police force 
of citizens and their slaves against unruly elements 
(Ibn Funduk, Ta’rikh-i Bayhak, ed. Bahmanyar, 274- 
5; cf. J. Aubin, L'aristocratie urbain dans l Iran seldjukide: 
l'exemple de Sabzavár, in Mélanges René Crozet, Poitiers 
1966, 328). 

As the secular counterparts of the caliphs, the Sunni 
Saldjük sultans had an obligation to further Islamic 
learning within their dominions. The role of them and 
their servants in the movement for founding madrasas, 
mosque- and shrine-colleges, etc., has been outlined 
above, in section IV. 1. The sultans of the first two or 
three generations were probably illiterate, and un- 
doubtedly so in Persian and Arabic; it must be 
remembered that Malik Shah was the first monarch 
not to grow up purely in the Oghuz tribal environ- 
ment. Barthold (Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion’, 
308) thought that Sandjar remained illiterate all his 
life, but this requires further investigation. By the 
6th/12th century, however, various of the sultans in 
western Persia and ‘Irak are praised in the sources for 
their culture and education. Thus Anüshirwàn b. 
Khalid, who is severely condemnatory about 
Mahmüd b. Muhammad's policies, nevertheless 
praises him for his fine Arabic scholarship, his 
knowledge of poetry and adab, history and sira; and 
among the Saldjük amirs of Kirmàn of this century, 
Arslan Shah and Muhammad Shah encouraged 
scholarship by providing bursaries for students, pen- 
sions for the fukaha?, etc. (al-Bundari, 156; Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 25-6, 29). 

Concerning the non-Muslim population of the em- 
pire, mentions of the dhimmis, Jews, Christians and 
Zoroastrians, become sparser in the Saldjük period 
than for the preceding ones, e.g. the Büyid period. 
The Christians were still, however, strong in Чгак 
and al-Djazira and in such western Persian provinces 
as Khüzistàn and Fars and the city of Isfahan, and the 
‘Abbasids and the Saldjük sultans in Baghdad used 
the services extensively of Jews and Christians for the 
traditional pursuits of these last, such as administra- 
tion and the practice of medicine. Despite mention 


still of a metropolitan for the Christians of Fars in the 
early Saldjük period, the western Persian com- 
munities of Christians and of Zoroastrians (the latter 
of whom were an important element in Büyid Fars), 
seem to have fallen into decline, the prelude to the 
eventual disappearance of the Christians, at least, 
there. The Christians of “Irak, on the other hand re- 
mained numerous and vigorous, and influential 
enough in public life to bring down on their heads 
sporadic Muslim persecution. Thus the caliph's vizier 
Abū Shudja* al-Rüdhrawari [g.v.] in 484/1091 
drastically enforced the discriminatory laws against 
dhimmis [see GHIYAR], bringing about the conversion 
to Islam of the Christian head of the caliph's diwan al- 
inshà?, Abu Заса Ibn al-Mawsilayà and of his nephew, 
the sahib al-khabar Abu Nasr Hibat Allah (al-Bundari, 
78; Ibn al-Athir, x, 186). In the east, the metropolitan 
of Marw was still the most important dignitary of the 
Nestorian Church in Кћигазап, and a bishop of Tas 
is mentioned as late аз 1279; Abū Sa‘id b. Abi '1- 
Khayr of Mayhana (see above, section IV. 1) is said 
to have converted large numbers of Christians at 
Nishápür around the time of the change from Ghaz- 
nawid to Saldjük rule in the city (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 200-2). 

Jewish communities existed in most of the cities of 
Saldjük Persia and ‘Irak, often with a special quarter 
of their own, sometimes specifically called the 
Jahüdiyya, and spiritually they were under the head- 
ship of the Resh Galütha. Special areas of concentra- 
tion were the towns of Fars and Khuzistan and in 
Isfahan, and towns like Ahwaz and Shushtar had col- 
onies of the Radhani merchants [see AL-RADHANIYYA]. 
The Spanish Jewish traveller during later Saldjük 
times, Benjamin of Tudela (1179), mentions as Jewish 
centres in western Persia Susa, Hulwàn, Натадћап, 
Isfahan and Shiraz, whilst in the east of Persia (which 
Benjamin did not visit), there were important com- 
munities in Marw, Нагаг and Balkh (this last having 
а yahüdiyya quarter and being known as a resort of Ка- 
dhàni merchants) which sent substantial financial 
contributions back to Mesopotamia (see W.J. Fischel, 
The Jews of Central Asia (Khorasan) in mediaeval Hebrew 
and Islamic literature, in Historia Judaica, New York, vii 
[1945], 35-42). 

It is hard to find concrete information on trade and 
economic life within the Saldjük empire. The rich 
geographical and travel literature in Arabic and then 
Persian of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries dwindles al- 
most to nothing during the Saldjük period, and there 
is a general paucity of information in the historical 
sources. One region about which we know a certain 
amount is Kirmàn and eastern Persia, from items 
mentioned by the local historians of Kirmàn and 
noted above in section III. 3. They reveal the ex- 
istence of an important trade route from the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman shores northwards 
through Кігтап to Kuhistan and Кћигазап, a trade 
which had international ramifications, since Hindus 
and Greeks are mentioned as amongst the merchants 
at the trading suburb of Кита@т (the Camadi of 
Marco Polo, through whose ruined site he passed in 
the later 7th/13th century, see Yule and Cordier, The 
book of Ser Marco Polo’, London 1903, i, 97-9) outside 
Djiruft in Kirmàn, where there were extensive 
warehouses for storing goods in transit (Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, 49). At the northern end of this trade 
route, Nishapür was the great emporium of Кћигазап 
at this time, certainly up to the Ghuzz sackings of the 
second half of the 6th/12th century. It was probably 
the main centre in the Great Saldjük state for the min- 
ting of the Saldjüks' gold coinage, judging by the 
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number of extant dinars which were minted there (see 
further, below, section УШ. 1), and although infor- 
mation is regrettably lacking, it must have continued, 
as it did in Samanid and Ghaznawid times, to have 
commercial contacts with the Central Asian steppe 
lands and beyond. 

Тће southern end of the route, running down to the 
Gulf of Oman and across it, connected the eastern 
Persian world with the Arabian one. Al-Mukaddasi, 
321, had noted that the name of Ка”т, in Kuhistan, 
had a great renown in Uman; at the beginning of the 
Saldjük period, the traveller Nasir-i Khusraw [4.5.] 
found that transactions at Faladj in central Arabia 
were done in the dinars of Nishapür (Safar-nama, ed. 
Muhammad Dabir-Siyaki, Tehran 1335/1956, 106, 
tr. М.М. Thackston, Naser-e Khosraw’s Book of Travels, 
Albany 1986, 85). The Kufs or Каћа bandits who 
had been such a menace to commerce and to travellers 
along the edges of the central Great Desert of Persia 
in the Büyid period [see Kurs] seem to have been 
mastered by Kawurd, who also took measures against 
another predatory people of the region, the Balūč; and 
Nasir-i Khusraw, again, found that the amir of Tabas 
(al-Tamr) in the eastern part of the Great Desert, Abu 
1-Назап Gilaki, had established perfect security in a 
region formerly terrorised by the Kufs who must, in 
any case, have been pushed back southwards by the 
incoming bands of Oghuz (op. cit., 124-5, tr. 99-100). 
Kawurd further extended his power across the sea into 
*Uman, thereby controlling both sides of the lower 
Gulf (Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 8-10; cf. above, sec- 
tion III. 3). This northwards-southwards-running 
trade route through eastern Persia was thus of prime 
importance all through the Saldjük period as the link 
between the Indian Ocean shores and the Arabian 
peninsula with Кћигазап and Central Asia, and its 
significance continued to be recognised by the 
Kh"àrazm Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad [4.v.] 
when he annexed Kirmàn in the early 7th/13th cen- 
tury and in 611/1214-15 proclaimed his authority over 
the ports of ЧЈтап. Only did its importance decline 
during the Mongol and Il-Khànid periods in favour of 
a trade route further westwards and nearer the head 
of the Persian Gulf (see Aubin, La ruine de Эта} et les 
routes du Golfe Persique, in Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 
ii/3 [1959], 300-1). 

This last route, on the other hand, had been in 
eclipse during the Saldjük period. The disappearance 
of firm Buyid control in Fars allowed the 
Зћађапкагал Kurds to become a destructive force 
there as early as Alp Arslan's time, one which the 
governors deputed to govern the province for the 
Saldjüks, such as the atabeg Cawuli Заказа, did much 
to curb without, however, eliminating the problem 
completely, so that the prosperity of Fars in Salgjük 
times had many ups and downs. A further element of 
disruption within the Gulf was caused by the pirates 
of the island of Kays [4.».]. Hence formerly 
flourishing ports of Fars on the northern shore of the 
Gulf, such as Siráf [¢.v.] and Nadjiram, which had 
had an international trade, as entrepóts for South and 
South-East Asian products destined for the central 
lands of the caliphate, fell into decline in the later 
5th/11th century, despite efforts to revive their pros- 
perity by the Saldjük governor of Еагз, the atabeg 
Rukn al-Dawla Кћитагишп (Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars- 
nàma, ed. Le Strange, 136-7, tr. idem, Description of the 
province of Fars in Persia ..., London 1912, 41-3, also in 
Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf, London 1928, 94- 
6). What remained of the once great port of Siraf now 
had only a local commercial role to play, probably as 
a centre for pearl-fishing. The towns on or near the 


route going inland from the Gulf shores to western 
Persia were accordingly affected too, and Shiraz 
during the Saldjük period shrank from its peak of size 
and splendour as the Büyid amir “А44 al-Dawla's 
14-2-| capital, and now had only a small area enclosed 
by a wall against the Shabankara and the Turkmens, 
with much of its former area ruinous; another fairly 
important town of Fars, Кагагап, had suffered 
similarly (Ibn al-Balkhi, 132-4, 145-6, tr. 36-8, 55-6). 
It was only in the И-Кћата and Muzaffarid periods 
that Shiraz revived completely (see Aubin, op. cit., 
297-9; SHIRAZ; SIRAF). 

We have virtually no information about trade along 
the great, historic highway across Persia from ‘Irak 
either via the more northerly Натадћап route or the 
more southerly Isfahan one to Rayy and Кћигазап, 
although this must have continued to be a major com- 
mercial artery between the central Islamic lands and 
the northeastern fringes of the Islamic world, even 
after the comparative peace within the Saldjük empire 
up to Malik Shah’s death had been brought to an end 
by fairly continuous fighting in Djibal, Kurdistan and 
Luristan during the ensuing succession disputes. We 
do know, however, that the great cities along this 
route continued to thrive. Hamadhan [4.5.] was a 
lively trade centre with a prosperous agricultural 
hinterland, and in the later decades of the 6th/12th 
century served as the sultans' capital. Rayy [g.v.] was 
taken over by Toghril Beg in 434/1042-3 from the 
Turkmen leader Ibrahim Inal when the former came 
westwards from Кћигазап, becoming his capital for a 
while, and the city flourished for the next half- 
century; fine dinars were minted there by Toghril, 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. After 485/1092, how- 
ever, the internecine warfare had deleterious effects 
on the city's prosperity; from this date, the Saldjük 
coins minted there become sparser and almost dry up, 
being of feeble quality, reflecting the degeneration of 
the coinage (see G.C. Miles, The numismatic history of 
Rayy, New York 1938, 196-217. The standard of the 
coinage is, of course, concrete evidence of the health 
or otherwise of the economy in general; for a con- 
sideration of the Great Saldjüks' coins, see below, sec- 
tion VIII. 1). It is Isfahan [qg.v.] that we are best in- 
formed about. It finally passed into Toghril’s 
possession from the Какауіаѕ in 443/1051, and the 
sultan immediately put in hand measures for its 
revival after the preceeding years of warfare. Hence 
on his homeward journey in 444/1052, Nasir-i 
Khusraw found it in a highly flourishing state, wih 
busy markets, including a bazaar for the money- 
changers with 200 shops and fifty Жћапз in one street 
alone, whilst the caravan with which he travelled 
brought 300 assloads of goods (Safar-néma, 123, tr. 
98). Toghril moved thither his capital from Rayy, and 
the city continued till the death of Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah to be a favoured centre for the sultans, 
directly administered by them and not granted out to 
one of their servants or commanders (Mafarrukhi, K. 
Mahasin Isfahan, ed. Sayyid Djalal al-Din Tihrani, 
Tehran 1312/1933, 101 ff.; and see, in general, on the 
cities of Persia at this time, Lambton, Aspects of Saljüq- 
Ghuzz settlement in Persia, 116-20). 

One result of the general healthiness of the 
economies of the cities of Persia and of the countryside 
during the 5th/11th century at least seems to have 
been a buoyant revenue accrueing from the lands of 
the empire, comparing favourably both with the 
preceding Büyid period and certainly with the suc- 
ceeding Mongol and Il-Khànid ones. We have no 
global figures stemming from the Saldjük period itself, 
but the late Il-Khanid period writer Hamd Allah 
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Mustawfi states, from а lost Risdla-yi Malik Shahi, 
that the total revenue of the empire was in that 
sultan’s time 215 million red gold dinars, the 
equivalent of rather more than 500 million of his 
own time but in fact a much higher figure than that 
during Il-Khànid times (cited in Lambton, op. cit., 
120-1). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. There are no 
full-scale works devoted to Saldjük social and 
economic history, nor any chapters on them in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, but for administration, A.K.S. 
Lambton’s magistral chapter The internal structure of 
the Saljuq empire, in ibid. , 203-82, provides a detailed 
account, to be supplemented now by Carla L. 
Klausner, The Seljuk vezirate. А study of civil ad- 
ministration 1055-1194, Cambridge, Mass. 1973, 
and Bulliet’s The patricians of Nishapur. Also, Lamb- 
ton's Continuity and change in medieval Persia, whilst 
covering a wider expanse of Persian history than 
just the Saldjük period, nevertheless contains much 
important material on Saldjük administration, land 
tenure and social conditions. The question of 
patronage, loyalty, clientship, etc. in the Saldjük 
empire has recently been examined by A. Jurado 
Aceituno, La “Чиата” selyugi: la red de relaciones de 
dependencia mutua, la dinámica del poder y las formas de 
obtención de los beneficios, diss. Universidad 
Autónoma de Madrid 1994, unpubl. 

2. In Anatolia 

The Saldjük administration in Anatolia was 
probably less developed and certainly less extensive in 
its sphere of operations than that of the Great 
Saldjüks. The rulers depended on secretaries and of- 
ficials from the Saldjük lands further east, essentially 
of Perso-Islamic culture, for any existing, pre-Saldjük 
Greek or Armenian officials would have been of little 
practical use, given their ignorance of Arabic and Per- 
sian and of the whole Islamic administrative tradition. 
Hence the administration, like the culture of the Rüm 
Saldjüks, became strongly Persian in ethos. In the for- 
mative, earlier period, however, the possibility of ex- 
traneous influences from the earlier, Byzantine 
civilisation should be considered, and the question 
whether the Saldjüks and, after them, the Ottomans, 
made use of Byzantine models or worked purely with- 
in the Perso-Islamic and/or native Turkish traditions, 
has been much discussed by scholars. 

Тће sultan's chief executive was the vizier, but 
viziers never seem to have achieved the great power 
and influence in the state which several of those of the 
Great Saldjüks enjoyed, at least before the mid- 
7th/13th century, when we then have the dominating 
figure of the Parwàna Мичп al-Din Sulayman [q.v.] 
and other officials who had to act as intermediaries be- 
tween the puppet sultans and their Mongol overlords. 
'The chancery in Konya generally used Persian for 
correspondence, but Arabic was naturally of great im- 
portance e.g. for diplomatic relations with the Muslim 
powers of Syria, Egypt and ‘Irak; Ibn Bibi even men- 
tions 71107 = nolarioi, who were presumably used for 
correspondence with Byzantine and other Christian 
powers and, possibly, for contacts with the indigenous 
Greek population of Anatolia. Also, Turkish must 
have been necessary for communicating with the in- 
creasing numbers of Turks amongst the Anatolian 
population, both in the towns and the countryside, 
and, in particular, with the army, whose payment was 
the responsibility of the central diwdn or one of its off- 
shoots concerned with military affairs. When the 
Karamanid Shams al-Din Muhammad captured 
Konya in 675/1277, he is said to have ordered that 
Turkish only should be used in the chancery there [see 


KARAMAN-OGHULLaRI, at vol. IV, 620a], but this in- 
novation cannot have lasted very long. 

Тће army, although arising out of the Turkmen 
bands which had raided across Anatolia from the 
outset, came to be a much more ethnically-varied 
force, not only because it contained Greeks and 
Armenians who had been captured and enslaved 
(although there is no sign of anything like the later Ot- 
toman dewshirme (0.0. |), but also because companies of 
foreign troops, sometimes vaguely characterised as 
**Franks"' (firang), were employed. The position is not 
clear regarding these, but they may have been 
mercenaries; for the 7th/13th century, Ibn Bibi speaks 
of hired troops (djira-khwar), apparently including 
Kh"àrazmians, Armenians from Cilicia and Greeks 
from Trebizond. 

Connected with the idea of continuity or discon- 
tinuity of institutions in Saldjük Anatolia, and the use 
of local peoples in the state apparatus, is the topic of 
the progress of Islamisation on the Anatolian plateau 
and attendant problems raised by it. Islamisation was 
clearly a gradual process, but exactly at what speed it 
progressed, and with what degree of violence and 
hardship for the indigenous peoples, are questions 
which have been discussed by historians. Undoubted- 
ly, the Greeks and Armenians suffered from the 
uncontrolled raiding of barbaric Turkmens, often 
themselves only imperfectly Islamised, and they were 
exposed to the enslavement of their male children by 
the Muslim conquerors. The remaining churches and 
monasteries, cut off from their previous sources of 
benefactions and revenues, became impoverished. In 
general, there was some movement of the Christian 
population from the central plateau to the maritime 
fringes and to mountain areas, but of course, substan- 
tial Christian elements remained in the towns and 
countryside of central and inland Anatolia right up to 
the early 20th century and the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish populations in an age of sharpened na- 
tionalisms. Between these peoples and incoming 
Turkish groups some degree of intermarriage ap- 
parently took place, and contemporary Greek sources 
speak of a new generation of Anatolians of mixed 
ancestry, the mixovarvaroi, who could be found in the 
forces of some Turkish chiefs. Such intermarriage, 
added to the social and legal disadvantages of non- 
Muslims living under Islamic rule, must have 
favoured a degree of conversion and must have con- 
tributed to some decline in the numbers of Christians 
in Anatolia. Nevertheless, the situation of Christians 
under Turkish rule appears to have been more 
favourable than in the Arabo-Persian heartlands of 
the Dar al-Islam. The Saldjak sultans of Rum retained 
something of the tolerance towards, or indifference to, 
other faiths which had characterised the Turks and 
Mongols in their Inner Asian homelands; they them- 
selves married Greek and Georgian princesses; chur- 
ches and monasteries remained in their dominions, 
and the Greek clergy found no difficulty in maintain- 
ing links with their Patriarchate in Constantinople, It 
must always be remembered, too, that the Turks were 
almost certainly still a minority within the lands they 
ruled, so that the Greco-Armenian presence within 
Anatolia remained a substantial one and may have 
favoured a some degree of religious syncretism with 
the local forms of Islam, a possibility explored by such 
scholars as F.W. Hasluck and Fuad Kóprülü (see on 
this, above, section IV. 2). 

Economic and commercial life within the core lands 
of the sultanate seems to have been flourishing, cer- 
tainly by the early 7th/13th century. It was the fron- 
tier regions, where periodic fighting and raiding per- 
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sisted, which suffered economic and social dislocation, 
whereas the sultans had an obvious interest in pro- 
moting the agricultural prosperity of their dominions. 
The taxes levied by the Saldjük administration on the 
Christian populace may conceivably have been lighter 
than those of the retreating Byzantine fiscal system. 
With the virtual Mongol takeover of the Saldjuk 
sultanate in the later 7th/13th century, however, taxa- 
tion on all classes must have increased perceptibly. 
Anatolia had to pay tribute to support the Mongol ar- 
my and administration there, and there there were va- 
rious taxes whose names are known but whose exact 
nature is unclear (e.g. balish, indju and dalay, although 
indju seems to denote domains in Кат belonging to 
the Il Khanid state). As part of the great vizier to the 
Mongols Rashid al-Din Tabib's (g.v. | general finan- 
cial re-ordering of the Il Khanid empire in ca. 
700/1300, an effort seems to have been made to 
recover #/4% [g.v.] which had been transformed into 
milk [g.v.] or private property under the later Saldjük 
sultans. 

Despite these burdens, the lands of the sultanate 
continued in general to prosper. As noted above, 
during the first half of the 7th/13th century the sultans 
secured access to the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea shores, and even made their presence felt as far 
away as the Crimea (see above, section III. 5). There 
was consequently a great fillip to internal trade and 
the transit trade across Anatolia, signalled by a 
perceptible building programme by the sultans, from 
Kilié Arslan II in the later 6th/12th century onwards, 
and by great men in the state, along the Anatolian 
caravan routes, seen in bridges, caravanserails, 
“imareis and other facilities for travellers and mer- 
chants (see below, section VI. 2). The first tentative 
trade agreements were made with European powers 
like the Venetians, specifically in this case concerning 
access to Mediterranean trade through Antalya 
(610/1213 and 613/1216). At the same time, urban life 
within the sultanate revived by the later 6th/12th cen- 
tury from its depressed state under the later Byzan- 
tines, and many towns received new or strengthened 
walls, visible now in the walls of Alanya (those of 
Konya only having disappeared in recent times). 
Although the Saldjük towns, almost all of them corre- 
sponding to their Byzantine and/or classical forerun- 
ners, had no more autonomy than the towns else- 
where in the Islamic world, they had a vigorous life, 
accentuated by the mélange of peoples and faiths with- 
in them. In the 7th/13th century we have mention of 
such groups of mixed parentage called ikdish ‘‘cross- 
breeds’’, and of the akhis [g.v.], whose importance in 
almost all the towns of Anatolia was later to strike the 
Moroccan traveller Ibn Battüta. 

Bibliography: See that for section III. 5 above, 
and especially Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 143 ff., 
314 ff., and Vryonis, The decline of medieval Hellenism 
in Asia Minor. For administrative organisation, see 
İ.H. Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı devleti teskilatina medhal, 
Istanbul 1941, 64-107, and for military organisa- 
tion, ibid., 108-22, and A. Bombaci, The army of the 
Saljugs ој Кит, in AIUON, xxxviii = N.S. xxviii 
(1978), 343-69. (С.Е. Возууоктн) 

VI. Art and architecture 

1. In Persia 

This article will confine itself to the output of the 
Saldjük period in Persia, for that was the centre of 
Saldjük power; and while some Saldjük rulers extend- 
ed their authority far to the west, and even to the 
north-east at times, their hold on this territory was 
much more tenuous. Moreover, the visual arts in 
Syria and Чгак between са. 1000 and са. 1220 fol- 


lowed their own path, in which local traditions played 
a major role. For the art of the Salgjüks in Anatolia, 
see section 2. below. 

Тће importance of Saldjük art within the broader 
context of Islamic art as a whole lies in the way that 
it established the dominant position of Persia; one 
may compare the pivotal role of Italy in European art. 
It also determined the future development of art in the 
Persian world for centuries. In its own time its impact 
was felt, either through the agency of the Saldjuks 
themselves or through their successor states, from 
Syria to Northern India. The period 1000-1220 set 
benchmarks for all sorts of fields, from pottery and 
metalwork to the arts of the book and architecture. It 
is important to note that this time frame begins well 
before the Saldjük period and ends well after it, а 
reminder that the chronology of artistic styles is often 
out of phase with that of political history. А by- 
product of this is that the overlap between Saldjük art 
and that of the Büyids, Ghaznawids, Ghurids, 
Karakhanids and Kh"àrazmshàáhs—to name only 
some of the major stylistic groupings of the time—is 
such that these dynastic labels are often unhelpful if 
not downright misleading. The basic fact to bear in 
mind is the existence of an artistic koiné in the eastern 
Islamic world between 1000 and 1220. That koiné, 
moreover, was at its most vigorous in the years of 
Saldjük decline and after the fall of the dynasty in 
1194, and it owed much to the political unity imposed 
by the Saldjüks on eastern and western Persia. It is to 
this later period that the major technical advances of 
Saldjük art can be attributed. The period from ca. 
1150 (the pen case of 542/1148 in the Hermitage pro- 
vides a convenient point of departure) saw an un- 
precedented expansion of figural decoration, whether 
in the form of narrative scenes (taken, for example, 
from the Shah-nama of Firdawsi), pictures of courtiers, 
animals, zodiacal themes, and images from the so- 
called ‘‘princely cycle” featuring hunting, ban- 
queting, music-making and the like. Long benedic- 
tory inscriptions in Arabic now become the norm in 
the portable arts. Sculpture in stucco, ceramic and 
metal now takes on a new importance. 

The sheer productivity of these centuries in the 
visual arts [see KHAZAF and MACDIN] represents, in 
comparison with the output of earlier centuries, a 
quantum leap forward. With this increased 
quantity—which is helped by a standardisation of 
shapes—comes an expansion in patronage, which 
now not only operates at court level but also has a new 
popular dimension, perhaps an expression of wide- 
spread urban wealth deriving from а buoyant 
economy. This art, then, reveals a cross-section of 
contemporary society and its tastes; luxury and utility 
Киг?Апз, large royal and small provincial mosques, 
expensive lustre or mina? [4.0.] pottery and coarse 
glazed ware reminiscent of folk art, elaborately inlaid 
metalwork and virtually plain cast pieces. One can 
identify numerous local schools, for example in ar- 
chitecture and ceramics. A natural by-product of this 
intensive activity was a wide range of technical and 
stylistic innovations. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the picture is skewed, especially in the fields 
of pottery and metalwork, by the massive scale of il- 
legal excavations in Persia over the past hundred 
years, for which there is no parallel in the rest of the 
Islamic world. In other countries most of the com- 
parable material is still in the ground. And the paucity 
of detailed monographic studies of key objects and 
buildings means that much basic information is still 
either unavailable or inadequately contextualised. 

Thus the originality of Saldjük art is apt to be exag- 
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gerated. In many cases, the artists of the Saldjük 
period (it is misleading to speak of “the Saldjūķs” in 
this connection) consolidated, and indeed at times 
perfected, forms and ideas that had long been known. 
In architecture one may cite the 4-подп plan, the dome 
chamber over the mihrab in the mosque, and the tomb 
tower; in Kurànic calligraphy, the apotheosis of the 
“New Style” of Каћс, now integrated with lavish il- 
lumination; in metalwork, the technique of inlay 
using several metals; and in painting, the develop- 
ment of the frontispiece. Above all, there is surpris- 
ingly little for which a source right outside the Persian 
world can be posited. Although the Saldjüks them- 
selves were Turks, it is hard to point to any specifical- 
ly Turkish elements in the art of Persia and its eastern 
provinces in the period under review. This seems to 
point to the dominance of Persian artisans in the 
visual arts. Parenthetically, one may note that the pic- 
ture in Anatolia, where people of Turkish extraction 
formed a larger proportion of the population, is 
distinctively different; there, references to pagan 
Turkish religious beliefs, funerary customs and royal 
ceremonial are frequently encountered (see section 2. 
below). 

What of patronage? Only two pieces of Saldjük 
pottery made for a person of high rank, one an amir, 
the other a vizier, are known, and the situation is little 
better in the case of metalwork. The overwhelmingly 
rich and varied production in these fields ought 
presumably, therefore, to be attributed to patronage 
exercised at a lower level of society, such as mer- 
chants, members of the leaned class and professional 
people. Most of it was presumably made for the 
market, though this would not exclude its use by those 
of high rank. Architecture, involving as it did much 
larger sums of money, is a different story altogether. 
Inscriptions in mosques and mausolea mention the 
Saldjük sultans themselves (e.g. Malik Shah and 
Muhammad), viziers (Nizam al-Mulk, Tadj al- 
Mulk), Turkish chieftains (the towers of Kharrakan), 
army commanders (Urmiya) and numerous amirs 
(Магарћа, Mihmandust, Kazwin and Abarküh). 

Problems of provenance have bedevilled the study 
of the so-called “minor arts” in the Saldjük period. 
These problems have been exacerbated by the fact 
that most of the known material has not been scien- 
tifically excavated and lacks inscriptions yielding solid 
information on provenance. Confusing and contradic- 
tory information on this topic proliferates. The very 
few securely provenanced pieces perforce act as a peg 
on which to hang all manner of other pieces, and their 
evidential value is simply not enough to justify this 
practice. It is now generally accepted (thanks to O. 
Watson) that virtually all lustre and тіла? wares—the 
most expensive ceramics of the period—were made in 
Казћап (though the distinctive heavy red body of 
lustre tiles found in the Kirmàn area suggests local 
production there), and this luxury ware was widely 
traded, to judge by the sherding carried out by A. 
Williamson and others. But conversely, many other 
slightly less luxurious but still fine wares cannot be 
securely associated with any one city or area, and they 
might therefore have been produced in several places 
independently (like the Sàmanid epigraphic ware of 
the 10th century, which was produced in both 
Samarkand and Nīshāpūr, and apparently in Marw 
too). Similarly, the fact that the celebrated Bobrinski 
bucket and the Tiflis ewer both bear an inscription 
stating that they were made in Hardt indicates that 
fine inlaid metalwork was produced in that city, and 
the occurrence of craftsmen’s nisbas indicating 
Khurásáni cities—Harat, Маг, Nishapür—con- 


firms the important role of this province in 
metalwork. But it is not enough to justify the 
wholesale attribution to Harat of wares that merely 
share some of the features found on Harati work. This 
is particularly unlikely for metalwork that is technical- 
ly simpler than the inlaid pieces, since the demand for 
such simpler work must have been too widespread to 
be catered for by a single production centre. But ex- 
actly where these other Persian workshops were 
located must be determined by future research. The 
astonishing range of forms encountered in Saldjuk 
metalwork (including many derived from architec- 
tural forms) also points to numerous centres of pro- 
duction. It seems likely that some of the best crafts- 
men travelled widely to execute commissions, and 
that fine pieces (e.g. of Казћап tilework) were shipped 
over long distances. There is evidence too of a division 
of labour in metalwork and lustreware that ensured a 
higher level of quality overall. But the key question re- 
mains; scholarship has not yet established whether the 
pockets of intense activity in a limited geographical 
area have a wider significance for pan-Persian pro- 
duction or whether they reflect a well-developed spe- 
cialisation confined to a given area. 

Laboratory examination has yet to be used in a 
systematic way on Saldjük metalwork; the evidence 
that it would provide on alloys, for instance, could 
then be correlated with other factors—shape, techni- 
que, decoration—to create a more nuanced picture of 
the various known types. In the current state of 
knowledge it is safe to say that wares constructed from 
sheet metal were made of brass while most others were 
of quaternary alloy; true bronzes are uncommon. 

The very few pieces of Saldjük metalwork in 
silver point to a serious shortage of that metal which 
became more critical as the 11th century advanced. It 
was perhaps in part a result of the practice followed by 
the Viking traders travelling along the great Russian 
rivers, who hoarded the Islamic silver coins with 
which they were paid for slaves, furs and amber and 
who thus took the coins out of circulation. Indeed, the 
gradual cessation of the minting of silver coins in Per- 
sia and Anatolia in this period, and their replacement 
by copper dirhams, provides incontrovertible and, as 
it were, statistical evidence of this trend, anecdotal 
evidence of the survival or use of individual silver ob- 
jects notwithstanding. Base metal had perforce to fill 
the gap, but its value was greatly enhanced by the 
practice of inlaying it with copper, silver, gold and a 
bituminous black substance, the whole giving an ef- 
fect of polychrome splendour. Thus fine craftsman- 
ship did duty for precious metal. This technique with 
its plethora of detail explains why such metalwork 
now bore elaborate figural scenes; even inscriptions 
took on human and animal form. These inlaid objects 
survive in large quantities, probably because their 
metal content (unlike that of silver and gold objects) 
was not sufficiently valuable to be worth melting 
down, whereas the intrinsic value of their top-quality 
craftsmanship was obvious. 

In ceramics, the earliest dated underglaze- 
painted, lustre and mind?! wares are respectively 
placed by their inscriptions to the years 562/1166, 
575/1179 and 582/1186, and therefore all postdate the 
death of the last Great Saldjük ruler, Sandjar, in 
552/1157. Conversely, in metalwork there are several 
pieces dated between 455/1063 and 542/1148—1.е., 
truly in the Saldjük period. The frequency of dated 
ceramics (and many are signed) argues a higher status 
for fine pottery than had previously obtained. A new 
light body known as stone-paste or fritware was devis- 
ed; it was made largely from ground quartz, with 
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small quantities of ground glass and fine clay, 
presumably an attempt by Islamic potters to imitate 
the body of Chinese porcelain, though the necessary 
evidence of trade with China is missing. Such pieces 
were mostly moulded. Others belonged to categories 
known as silhouette or double-shell wares and in 
these, as in lakabi and other sgraffiato wares, much of 
the decoration was incised with a knife or a pointed 
object. Such incised wares continued a fashion well es- 
tablished before the Saldjük period. Underglaze 
painting in blue and black was also popular, as was a 
type of translucent white ware, often pierced for 
greater effect. Many of the more expensive wares bear 
hurried cursive inscriptions in Persian love poetry of 
mostly indifferent quality, and praise the maker of the 
piece. Scientific analysis of pottery has successfully 
differentiated between the original ceramic and 
modern repairs to body and decoration alike, a crucial 
distinction since virtually no mediaeval pieces have 
remained intact. 

A close connection existed between the most 
elaborate wares and book painting, including 
Kur?anic illumination, as shown by figural types, nar- 
rative strips and numerous stylistic features, while 
many details of the shape and decoration of Saldjük 
ceramics—handles, stepped feet, imitation chains, in- 
cising, gilding, fluting—derive from metalwork. 
Similarly, the ornamental sheen and decorative motifs 
of Saldjük metalwork reveal close familiarity with 
manuscript illumination. All this points both to the in- 
terdependence of the arts in this period and to the ex- 
istence of hierarchies within the visual arts. 

The recent demonstration (Bloom, Blair and Ward- 
well, in Ars Orientalis, xxii [1992]) that the majority of 
textiles once thought to be Büyid or Saldjük are in 
fact of modern manufacture has made it imperative to 
submit all so-called Saldjük silks to scientific tests, and 
renders premature any art-historical enquiry into 
them. 

It is not possible to say much about book painting 
in Saldjük times, for the principal centre of production 
in this period was Чгак, which was then under the 
control of the newly renascent caliphate [see TASWIR]. 
Thus *Iràki painting, for all its stylistic affinities with 
Saldjük art, cannot be brought into the present discus- 
sion. The most likely condidate to represent the large- 
ly vanished art of Saldjük book painting is the verse 
romance Warka wa Gulshah, written in Persian Бу the 
poet “Аууйкт and signed by the painter “Abd al- 
Mu?min al-Khiyi. This suggests a provenance in 
north-west Persia, but Anatolia is a distinct possibility 
too. The manuscript (in the Topkapi Saray: library in 
Istanbul) has 70 brightly coloured illustrations in strip 
format against a plain coloured or patterned ground, 
with figural types of the kind familiar in тіла? pot- 
tery, but with an unexpected additional feature: ob- 
trusive animals which have been shown by 
Daneshvari to have iconographic significance, for ex- 
ample as symbolic and prophetic references to the ac- 
tion. A fragment of al-Suft’s treatise Fixed stars in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (ms. Or. 133), undated and 
unprovenanced but probably of the 13th century, 
might be of Persian origin. But for all the paucity of 
the surviving material, the clear dependence of both 
fine ceramics and fine metalwork on manuscript 
painting and illumination shows clearly enough the 
high profile which the arts of the book enjoyed in the 
Saldjük period. And book painting in Mesopotamia 
after the fall of the Saldjük dynasty often has marked 
Persian features, a factor which suggests the existence 
of an earlier pan-Saldjük school of painting in which 
distinctions between “Irak and Persia were perhaps 
not very significant. 


Several fine Saldjik Kur?àns have survived [see 
KHATT]. They include dated examples in Mashhad 
(466/1073), Tehran (485/1092 and 606-8/1209-11), 
Philadelphia (559/1164; produced in Hamadan) and 
London (582/1186), as well as examples which slightly 
pre-date the advent of the Saldjüks (London, 
427/1036 and Dublin, 428/1037). There are also 
numerous undated but probably Saldjük examples in 
Dublin, Paris, Istanbul, Tehran and London, to say 
nothing of parts of Киг?апѕ or individual leaves in 
dozens of collections throughout the world. Saldjük 
Kur?àns are notable for their magnificent full-page or 
double-page frontispieces and colophon pages, often 
of pronounced geometric character, with script in 
panels taking a prime role. They are known both in 
naskhi and in “New Style", otherwise known as ‘‘East 
Persian", Küfic. There is a substantial variation in 
scale—from small one-volume Kur?àns measuring 12 
by 10 cm to large ones of 41 by 28 cm and there are 
some in 30 or 60 parts, large and small, each part with 
its own frontispiece. The discrepancy in size and 
layout extends to the number of lines per page, which 
varies from 2 to 20, and to the scale, quantity and 
placing of illumination. The task of establishing dates 
and provenances for this ample material, and devising 
working categories for it, has only just begun. 

In architecture even more than in other fields the 
dividing line, so far as style is concerned, between 
what is definably Saldjük and what precedes that 
period is very hard to draw, though the Mongol inva- 
sion and the architectural vacuum that followed it 
means that there is a distinct break in continuity after 
ca. 1220. A few examples will make this clear. The 
characteristic minarets of Saldjük type—lofty, cylin- 
drical, set on a polygonal plinth and garnished with 
inscription bands and geometric brick patterning— 
are known from at least as early as the 1020s 
(Dámghàn, Simnan). Of the two standard types of 
Saldjük mausoleum, the tomb tower perhaps reached 
its apogee in the Gunbad-i Kàbüs, dated 397/1006-7 
[4.0.], while the other type, the domed square, is 
already brought to a pitch of perfection in the so- 
called ‘‘Tomb of the Зататаз’’ in Bukhara, datable 
before 943. That building also exhibits a highly 
developed style of brick and terracotta ornament. 
Similarly, such standard features of Saldjük architec- 
ture as the trilobed squinch and the раја [q.v.] are 
already to be encountered in the 10th century 
(mausoleum of Arab-Ata, Tim). The same 
phenomenon can be detected in other art forms, for 
example in sgraffiato pottery or the continuity of ring 
and dot decoration from pre-Saldjuk to Saldjük 
metalwork; and while the quantity and range of ar- 
chitectural tilework is indisputably a ''Saldjük" 
phenomenon, its roots in Islamic monuments lie as far 
back as Samarra. 

The distinctive Saldjük contribution lies rather in 
the final establishment of several of the classical forms 
of Persia architecture and in the capacity of За ак 
artists to draw out the utmost variety from these 
types. Mosques with one, two, three or four iwdns 
are known, and the 4-дойл plan receives its classic for- 
mulation in association with an open courtyard and a 
monumental domed chamber; a hierarchy of size dis- 
tinguished major лодла from minor ones [see MASDJID 
Г.Н]. The Friday Mosques of Тамага, Ardistan and 
above all Isfahàn, are outstanding examples of this 
trend. Saldjük domed chambers are characterised by 
external simplicity, with a frank emphasis on the ex- 
terior zone of transition, now reduced to powerful 
contrasting geometric planes, while the interior is 
dominated by a highly elaborate transition zone (in 
the Isfahàn area this made a leitmotif of the trilobed 
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arch) whose depth, energy and rhythmical movement 
has as its foil the austere, low-relief articulation 
vouchsafed to the lower walls and to the inner dome 
itself. But other Saldjük mosque types, such as the 
free-standing domed chamber or the arcaded hall, are 
also known. 

In mausolea [see TuRBA], the pishiak was 
developed from a simple salient porch to a great 
screen which conferred a grandiose fagade on the 
building behind it (Tus, Sarakhs). The originally sim- 
ple formula of the domed square underwent other ma- 
jor changes too, notably in the development of a 
gallery zone (Sangbast), engaged corner columns 
(Takistan, Hamadan), and double dome (mausoleum 
of Sultan Sandjar, Marw). Lofty tomb towers pro- 
liferated across northern Persia, many of them built as 
secular memorials for amirs and others of high rank, 
though some have mthrabs and therefore served at least 
in part a religious purpose. Their form varied: some 
were square, cylindrical or flanged but most had 7, 8, 
10 or 12 sides, with inner domes crowned by conical 
or polyhedral roofs. Their form was well suited to the 
development of brick ornament, for it ensured a cons- 
tant change of plane and therefore much variety in the 
play of shadow. Here, too, some of the earliest uses of 
glazed tilework are to be found. 

The impressive sequence of some 40 Saldjük 
minarets [see MANARA. 1] comprises all manner of 
structural variations, including single or double stair- 
cases with or without a central column, flaring corbell- 
ed balconies, three-tier elevations, shafts articulated 
by flanges and engaged columns, and—an innovation 
destined to have a long history in Persian 
architecture—the double minaret flanking a portal, 
whether this was the entrance to a building or the kibla 
iwan. Thus the minaret came to have a symbolic 
rather than a strictly liturgical role. They also occur as 
free-standing monuments unrelated to other 
buildings, and in such cases seem to have functioned 
as land-locked lighthouses. 

No Saldjük palaces survive in good condition, 
though excavations have revealed the ground plan of 
the 4-iwan palace at Marw and the palatial kiosk of 
Kal‘a-yi Dukhtar in Adharbaydjan still stands despite 
its ruined state. But the palaces of Tirmidh, Ghazna 
and Lashkar-i Bazar, all yielding abundant decora- 
tion, belong to much the same cultural sphere even 
though they are linked to Samanid and Ghaznawid 
rulers respectively. The same situation applies in the 
case of the madrasa, a particularly serious deficiency 
given the unambiguous testimony of the literary 
sources that such buildings were erected throughout 
the Saldjük empire [see МАРКАЗА. Ш]. Controversial 
remains at Khargird, Tabas, Rayy, Samarkand and 
near Sayot in Tadjkistan (Кћ“адја Mashhad) permit 
no clear statement as to the form of the madrasa in 
Saldjük times. The luxuriously embellished and large- 
ly ruined Shah-i Mashhad of 571/1175-6 in 
Ghartistan, identified by its inscription as a madrasa, 
is a Ghürid foundation, while the building at Zazan, 
dated 615/1218-19 and also identified epigraphically 
as a madrasa, was erected by a governor of the 
Kh*àrazm Shahs. Taken together, their awesome 
scale and magnificence suggest that the madrasas of the 
Persian world in this period far outshone those from 
other Islamic territories. 

Several caravansarais datable to the Saldjük 
period are known; four of them—Ribat-i Malik, Daya 
Khatün, Ribat-i Mahi and Ribat-i Sharaf—bear 
lavish decoration. Indeed, Ribat-i Sharaf [q.v.; proba- 
bly 508/1114-5, repaired 549/1154-5], with its huge 
double courtyard plan (repeated at Аксе Kal‘a in 


Turkmenistan) is a museum of contemporary 
decorative techniques. This splendour, when linked to 
its location astride the main road from Marw to 
Nīshāpūr, makes it plausible that this building served 
as a royal stopover. Most Saldjük caravansarais, how- 
ever, are built for use rather than display, with rubble 
masonry, strong fortifications and minimal comfort. 
In many of these buildings the prescriptive power of 
the 4-iwan plan made itself felt. 
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(R. HILLENBRAND) 

2. In Anatolia 

N.B. Buildings and objects with dated inscriptions 
are indicated thus: *. TIEM = Türk ve Islam Eserleri 
Miizesi (Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art), 
Istanbul. 

(a) Architecture and its decoration. 

A general survey of the art and architecture of 
Anatolia in the Saldjük period necessarily involves 
both the Sultanate of Konya (ca. 1118-1308) and its 
provincial capitals and the Turcoman amirates which 
were subdued and more or less incorporated into it 
during the reigns of Kaykawüs I and Kaykubad I 
[q.oo.], among them the Danishmendids, the 
Saltükids, the Mengüdjükids, and the Ayyübid- 
Artukid confederation which Kaykubad I defeated at 
the battle of Yassi Cimen (1230). These all had, how- 
ever, their own traditions which were often locally 
persistent. This complicates a purely linear treatment 
of their art and architecture. 

Building typology. The architecture of Saldjük 
Anatolia is typologically very rich. Extant or recorded 
buildings include not only mosques, madrasas and 
khankahs but also hospitals (notably at Kayseri 
602*/1205-6, Sivas 614*/1217-8 апа  Divrigi 
626*/1228-9) and tomb-towers and other mausolea 
(türbe, kümbed); and secular buildings— palaces, fort- 
ifications, dockyards, caravansarays, bridges, baths 
and even thermal establishments (карда), as at Ilgin, 
from which an inscription of 666/1267-8 in the name 
of the vizier Fakhr al-Din “Ali (Sahib Ata) was 
recorded. 

Mosques and complexes. A persistent plan for 
Great Mosques, possibly inherited from the 
Danishmendids, is basilical, as at Sivas and Kayseri 
(both later 12th century), sometimes with a flat roof 
on wooden columns (cf. Otto-Dorn, 1959). The 
minarets of this early date are brick and tend to be ex- 
aggeratedly tall. Later 13th century minarets, such as 
the Burmalı Minare at Amasya (с. 640/1242-3) and 
the Ince Minare at Konya (?663/1264-5; Meinecke, 
1976, ii, no. 78) in its original two-tiered form, also 
tend to height, though they are mostly in stone. 

The evidence for complexes (külliyes |q. v. |), founda- 
tions including buildings of diverse functions, which 
in Ayyübid Syria and Egypt had become standard by 
the early 13th century, is less good in Anatolia, largely 


because, with exceptions like the Great Mosque and 
Hospital at Divrigi and the foundation of Huant 
(Кһ“апа) Hatun at Kayseri (Shawwal 635*/May- 
June 1238; cf. Akok, 1968), mosques, madrasas and 
baths may have been adjacent but were not integrated 
structures, so that substantial parts could well have 
disappeared without damage to the rest. Funerary 
foundations, with the pyramidal or conical roof of a 
mausoleum clearly visible from the exterior, also ap- 
pear to have been less common than in Ayyübid 
Syria: among the exceptions are the Citadel Mosque 
at Konya (616-17/1219-21) replacing a mosque of 
Мазда I (d. 550/1155), which contains two mausolea 
with the tombs of the Sultans of Ват (Kaykàwüs I is 
buried, however, in the hospital he founded at Sivas 
[614*/1217-8]); the hospital at Divriği (626*/1228-9) 
and the complex of Huant (Kh"and) Hatun at 
Kayseri (Shawwal 635*/May-June 1238). The 
mosque of the vizier Fakhr al-Din “Ali (656*/1258; cf. 
Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 79) was augmented by a 
khankah (668*/1269-70; cf. Meinecke, 1976, ii, nos. 79 
and 89) which on his death was partially transformed 
into a family mausoleum. Many other monuments 
contain provision for a mausoleum, even if they have 
no burials, but they are unmarked architecturally and 
may well have been afterthoughts. 

Mausolea. The vast majority of mausolea are 
isolated tomb-towers. Despite marked local variation 
in decoration, their construction is basically standard, 
a pyramidal or conical drum with a pyramidal or con- 
ical roof on a raised square podium which houses the 
crypt. The interior often contains а mthrab, not 
necessarily because prayers were to be said there but 
to orient the burial. These ¿ürbes or kümbeds derive 
from the brick tomb-towers of later-12th century 
Djibal, as at Nakh¢iwan [g.v.] and Магарћа [4.%.], 
though they are virtually all of cut stone without any 
tilework. Many are anonymous but those which bear 
inscriptions are generally of amirs or high-born ladies. 
In the cemeteries of Ahlat (Gabriel and Sauvaget, 
1940; Кагатарагаћ, 1972) they occur alongside con- 
ventional inhumations with a cenotaph and head- and 
foot-stones. Another monumental tomb-type is the so- 
called Gömeç Hatun Türbe at Konya (late 13th cen- 
tury; cf. Meinecke, ii, по. 86), an open iwán built over 
а crypt and with traces of tile decoration on the 
facade. Such tombs remain quite common in the 
Kayseri area. 

Fortifications. The building or restoration of for- 
tifications by the Saldjük sultans of Konya closely 
follows the unification of their territories, particularly 
in the reigns of Kaykawüs I and Kaykubád I as they 
subjugated the smaller Turcoman amirates and ex- 
panded into Byzantine territory. These include the 
walls of the city and Citadel of Konya (600*/1203-4, 
610*/1213-4 and 618/1221-2); Sinop (Rabi II 
612*/July 1215), Antalya (Djumada I 617*/July 
1220, 622*/1225-6, 626*/1228-9 and 642*/1244-5) 
and the Citadel of Kayseri (621*/1224-5). The walls 
and Citadel of Sivas were probably restored early in 
the reign of Kaykubad I, and after his capture of Er- 
zurum in 1230 its walls also were restored. The latest 
of his Turcoman rivals to build or restore their walls 
were the Mengüdjükids at Divrigi (inscriptions of 
634"/1236-7, 640*/1242-3, 650"/1252-3 and 652*/ 
1254-5), long after they had accepted Saldjuk 
suzerainty, and indeed when they had passed under 
Mongol overlordship. The most imposing structures 
were at Konya (Bombaci, 1969), but Sarre (1936; and 
cf. Laborde, 1836) pointed out that they were the 
walls not of the city but of Kaykubad 15 рајасе- 
citadel, hence for show rather than defence. The most 
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important fortifications are therefore those of 
Alanya/‘Alaiyya [q.v.] (623-9*/1226-31; cf. Rice and 
Seton Lloyd, 1958) with a 5-bay naval dockyard (ter- 
запе), unique among extant Islamic naval installa- 
tions. This is attached by a curtain wall to the prin- 
cipal tower, the Kizil Kule, which bears the signature 
of an engineer Abu 7-Ай b. Abi 7-Кад 7 b. al- 
Kattàni al-Halabi, whose name also appears on the 
walls of Sinop, refortified in 1215*. 

Palaces. Of the pavilion (köşk) on the Citadel at 
Konya, a brick construction with mud-brick core, 
nothing survives, but a photograph of 1895 shows its 
upper floor corbelled out over a projecting rectangular 
tower of a line of inner walls and with an open arch 
showing the remains of a tile revetment on the ex- 
terior. This bore an inscription in the name of Kilidj 
Arslan, in Sarre’s view (1936) of the fourth ruler of 
that name (655-63/1257-65 [g.v.]). Tile remains from 
the inner rooms include mind? tiles with human 
figures. Excavations are still continuing at the palace 
of Киђадађаа (g.v. | on Lake Beyşehir and have so far 
revealed a complex plan, with a central four-iwan cour 
d'honneur, a mosque (633*/1235-6), baths, a quay 
and a small dockyard (tersane), and a game reserve. 

Khans. One of the most striking features of 
Anatolian Saldjük architecture is the chains of 
caravansarays roughly 25 km/16 miles, one day's 
march, apart [see KHAN], linking the principal cities of 
the Sultanate of Rum, in particular Antalya, Egridir 
and Konya; Konya and Afyon Karahisar; Konya and 
Denizli; Konya, Ak Загау and Kayseri; Kayseri and 
Sivas; Kayseri and Malatya; and Malatya, Sivas, 
Amasya and Sinop. No urban khans of the Saldjük 
period are preserved. 

Though the earliest caravansarays date to the late 
12th century, the capture of Antalya (1207) and the 
annexation of Sinop (1215) by Kaykawüs I were 
essential preliminaries to developing them as chains. 
Their principal function was evidently to service the 
north-south overland trade of strategic exports such as 
timber and Kipéak slaves from the Crimea to An- 
talya, whence they made their way by sea to the 
Ayyubid states of Syria and Egypt, and to levy transit 
taxes on international trade. The peak period of foun- 
dations, 1230-45, follows hard upon the completion of 
the fortifications of Antalya. The Sultan Han near Ak 
Saray (Radjab 626*/june 1229) and the contem- 
porary Sultan Han near Kayseri may well have been 
purposely built as halts for Kaykubad I on his pro- 
gresses from city to city, but these, like the smaller 
khàns, were also convenient for pilgrims on the hadjdi 
or for inter-urban trade, and in time of war could be 
used for garrisons or as refuges. Inexplicably, the 
east-west trade was much less favoured: despite the in- 
creasingly difficult terrain, the density of distribution 
cast of Sivas very markedly decreases. This may ex- 
plain why the Mkhargrdzeli governors of Ani 
(Rogers, 1976) built their own chain of caravansarays 
to tap the trade along the Araxes. 

The founders of these Anatolian caravansarays in- 
cluded the sultans and their ladies, viziers and amirs. 
Their often well-preserved state suggests, moreover, 
that the specimen wakfiyyas of Saldjük caravansarays 
published by Turan (1947-8) are typical and that most 
of them had wakf endowments. However, the Hekim 
Han near Malatya (615*/1218; Erdmann, 1961, i, 
no. 18) founded by an archdeacon and doctor, which 
bears inscriptions in Arabic, Syriac and Armenian, 
showing it to have been a family investment, is 
evidence that not all Saldjük caravansarays need have 
been pious foundations. 


With very few exceptions, for example the Evdir 


Han near Antalya (datable 1213-19; Erdmann, 1961, 
i, no. 55) which is built round an open courtyard, the 
nucleus of these caravansarays was a covered hall. 
This was the most appropriate to the Anatolian winter 
climate, though fireplaces and chimneys are generally 
absent. To the hall, as and when means permitted, a 
courtyard would be added, often much larger because 
it was cheaper to build and because the peak season of 
trade was the summer when shelter was less impor- 
tant. With the courtyard came elaborations. Sixteen 
out of the surviving courtyard and hall caravansarays 
include masdjids and some of them, like the Sultan 
Han near Kayseri, have a bath too. In the two Sultan 
Hans, masdjids take the form of richly decorated kiosks 
raised on a four-bay substructure. The Karatay Han 
(courtyard 638*/1240-1; Erdmann, 1961, i, no. 32) 
also includes a spring housed in a türbe-like building. 

Many of these kAans are undecorated but practically 
all of them, though not built as fortresses, are fortress- 
like in their appearance, with stout buttresses and 
corner-towers. Many, however, have grand en- 
trances, both to the courtyard and to the hall; 
although sometimes the hall porch is the richer, the 
decoration of the courtyard entrances is directly 
related to the elaborateness of the plan and the 
lavishness of the appurtenances. After the Sultan 
Hans, the richest decoration is that of the Karatay 
Han, the two porches of which (Erdmann, 1976, ii-ii, 
Plates 99-113) make use of ornamental bosses, 
elaborate mukarnas [g.v.] systems and angular inter- 
lacing strapwork, with animal friezes on the courtyard 
side of the main entrance and high-relief waterspouts 
in the form of lions. 

It is unclear how the considerable labour force 
employed at the peak building period of caravan- 
sarays (1230-45) was organised. The plans chosen 
must largely have depended on the terrain, so that 
variation is not necessarily significant; but the marked 
dissimilarities in buttresses and corner towers and the 
apparently random approach to the vaulting of halls 
and their lighting argue for an absence of centralised 
direction. The typology of decoration, which has little 
to do with, for example, tilework, is also difficult to 
reconstruct, not least because of the large proportion 
of undated buildings and because, as the work of 
Muhammad b. Khawlàn al-Dimashki on the Sultan 
Han near Ak Загау shows, a skilled decorator could 
vary his repertory to suit his employer. Neighbouring 
caravansarays tend to have somewhat similar decora- 
tion, which argues for the employment of local or pro- 
vincial gangs of masons. Entrance-profiles were, how- 
ever, probably largely standardised and analysis of 
these may well produce significant results. 

Bridges. There has been no comprehensive survey 
of the bridges of Saldjuk Anatolia, but Taeschner (i, 
182 ff., 236 ff.) observes that for the most part they lie 
on the major Roman roads and that, for example, 
most of the Saldjük bridges in the neighbourhood of 
Sivas either incorporate or replace Roman structures 
(cf. Gabriel, 1934, 165-7). In the Saldjük period, 
refortification and the construction of chains of 
caravansarays made bridge-building particularly im- 
portant, not least because bridges offered another con- 
venient way of levying transit taxes. Thus many, like 
the bridge over the Kizil Irmak near Kayseri on the 
Kırşehir road (599*/1202-3) built by Rukn al-Din 
Sulayman b. Kilidj Arslan II, are royal foundations. 

Structure. With the striking exception of the 
Great Mosque and Hospital at Divrigi (Tükel-Yavuz, 
1978), the vaulting systems of which include types of 
domical vault, as well as groined and elaborately ribb- 
ed vaults closely paralleled in the chapter-houses, 
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libraries and refectories of 12th-13th century Greater 
Armenian monasteries, as at Hagartsin (1248) and 
Saghmossavank (1255) (cf. Khal'pakhtian 1953, 
1971), most Anatolian Saldjük architecture is struc- 
turally simple. Plans, moreover, are often stereotyped 
and much use is made of open courtyards with one, 
two or four ойл: despite the harsh winter climate, 
only mosques are regularly covered. 

Building materials. Brick occupies a minor 
place in the architecture of Saldjük Anatolia (Bakirer, 
i-ii, 1981) and is most characteristic of immigrant or 
refugee craftsmen from Djibal or Persia, for example, 
the work of Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al-Marandi on the 
mausoleum of Kaykàwüs I in his Hospital at Sivas (4 
Shawwal 617*/2 December 1220). Though brick con- 
tinues to be employed for domes, for example the Ince 
Minare and Büyük Karatay madrasas at Konya (latter 
649*/1251-2), it generally gives way to stone and the 
only monument substantially of brick is the Great 
Mosque (Arik, 1969; Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 96) at 
Malatya [g.».]. The principal building material 
employed is volcanic tuff, carefully squared, with a 
rubble core. This was also widely used in 12th-13th 
century Greater Armenia, but though a few 
decorative features and, for example, the domed 
crossings of some of the larger caravansarays recall 
Armenian prototypes, the names of clearly Armenian 
craftsmen rarely occur and there are few or no ob- 
viously Armenian masons' marks. On the contrary, it 
is the influence of Western Georgia (Tao-Klargeti) 
which is apparent in the 13th century architecture of 
Erzurum; and where ‘‘Saldjak’’ parallels with Arme- 
nian monuments are closest these are mostly of the 
late 13th or early 14th century (like the monastic 
church and its porch at Amaghu-Noravank) when, 
doubtless, Anatolian craftsmen, faced with the steady 
contraction of the building industry, were seeking 
employment elsewhere. 

Despite the Anatolian builders' mastery of cut- 
stone masonry it is evident from Kaykubad I's first 
restoration of the Citadel mosque at Konya (com- 
pleted 617*/1220-1) that the sultans’ taste ran to 
bichrome marble or marble veneer. This raised two 
problems: lack of available marble, which made the 
re-use of antique material or spolia inevitable; and a 
lack of craftsman able to work it. These had to be 
brought from Syria. The marble decoration of the 
Citadel mosque, notably a conspicuous angular knot 
in the spandrels of arches, is essentially that of con- 
temporary Ayyübid Aleppo, though the craftsman 
responsible, Muhammad b. Khawlàn (who also very 
probably executed the entrance porch of the Büyük 
Karatay madrasa at the same time), signs himself as al- 
Dimaghki, not al-Halabi. Reminiscences of the Alep- 
po knot appear on later stone buildings at Konya, 
notably the Ince Minare madrasa (2663/1264-5; 
Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 78), but Muhammad b. 
Khawlan’s earlier work cannot have been entirely to 
the sultans' taste, for when his signature recurs, on 
the Sultan Han near Ak Загау (Radjab 626*/June 
1229), the decoration and profiling are much closer to 
standard central Anatolian facade compositions. This 
rapid assimilation shows itself also on the grandest 
marble facade of all, the porch of the Gók Medrese, 
Sivas (670*/1271-2), signed by Kalüyàn al-Künawi 
(the nisha doubtless referring to his specialisation in 
marble-work). Sarre (1936) and Bombaci (1969) also 
attribute the collection of marbles outside the Citadel 
gates of Konya (Laborde, 1836) to Kaykubad I's own 
personal taste. 

In addition to the marble re-used and re-carved in 
the above monuments, marble fragments were often 


incorporated unchanged. This is strikingly the case 
with the walls of the Zazadin Han (courtyard 
634*/1236-7), which include a mass of fragments from 
Byzantine churches, including crosses. However, they 
could also be treated as part of the decoration, as on 
the facade of the mosque of Fakhr al-Din “Ali (Sahib 
Ata) at Konya, where to each side of the entrance a 
classical sarcophagus supports an ornamentally fram- 
ed fountain and serves as a base for the whole com- 
position. 

Decoration. The different traditions of stone- 
carving, woodwork, stucco and tile-mosaic in 
Anatolian Saldjük architecture (Oney, 1978) place its 
decoration among the richest in Islam. The contrast 
between this lavish decoration and the relatively sim- 
ple structural forms implies, moreover, that crafts- 
men's inscriptions on buildings refer not to their ar- 
chitects but to their decorators, either masons or 
tile-mosaic specialists. 

The decorative repertoire, which, strikingly, makes 
little use of monumental inscriptions, combines, in 
varying degrees, elements from the traditions of the 
Caucasus, Transcaucasia (Armenia and Djibal), 
North Syria and the Djazira: common elements in- 
clude elaborately profiled entrance porches, and sur- 
face ornament of interlaces and foliate arabesques (in 
Ottoman Turkish appropriately termed rami) punct- 
uated by carved friezes or high-relief sculpture which 
very often are figural (Otto-Dorn, 1978-9), including 
both the traditional Muslim court repertory and 
animals and monsters—dragons, sphinxes, harpies, 
gryphons and two-headed eagles, many of them 
shown as if they were heraldic, as on tiles and wood- 
work too. The only comparable repertory on carved 
stone is to be found in 12th-century material from 
Ghazna [g.».], though its treatment is stylistically 
unrelated. 

In south-west and central Anatolia, at Konya, 
Kayseri, Nigde and Antalya and the caravansarays 
between them, these diverse traditions are 
homogeneously amalgamated, but further east one or 
other of them tends to be locally dominant. The tomb- 
stones of Ahlat and, for example, the dragon- 
compositions on the facade of the Çifte Minare 
madrasa at Erzurum, are barely islamicised versions of 
Armenian khackars (commemorative cross-stones). 
The façade of the Çifte Minare madrasa at Sivas 
(670*/1270-1; Rogers, 1974) and the west porch of the 
Great Mosque at Divrigi (626*/1228-9 or later) are 
both indebted to the canon-tables of Greater or Cili- 
cian Armenian Gospel books. The north porch of the 
latter is heavily influenced inter alia by stucco mihrabs 
recorded from Djibal and the Djazira: the building 
bears two signatures of an Akhlàti craftsman, Khur- 
ramshah (or Khurshah) b. Mughith, though neither 
its vaults nor its interior or its exterior decoration are 
at all reminiscent of Ahlat work (Karamagarah, 1972; 
Rogers, 1988). 

The influence of the Divrigi mosque and hospital is 
also apparent, considerably moderated, on both the 
Çifte Minare madrasa and the Сок Medrese at Sivas 
(both 670*/1271-2). Its extravagance has evoked com- 
parisons with the mid-13th century monuments of 
Konya signed by a craftsman K. 1. w. k. b. “Abd Allah 
(of obscure origins), whose name appears on the 
mosque of the vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (656*/1258), 
on the Ince Minare madrasa (?663/1264-5; Meinecke, 
1976, ii, no. 78) and on a no longer extant 
mausoleum, the Nalıncı Baba Türbe (ibid., по. 76): 
the latter two may also have been endowed by the 
vizier. However, their relation to the Divrigi complex 
is not apparent and the very marked differences be- 
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tween the three Konya monuments testify rather to an 
inherent freakishly eclectic or ‘‘Baroque’’ tendency in 
Anatolian Saldjük architectural decoration. 

Possibly the most remarkable feature of Saldjuk 
monumental facades is the reproduction of entrance 
porches. A regrettably unpublished photogrammetric 
survey of the facades of the Çifte Minare madrasa at 
Erzurum (post-1230; Rogers, Kunst des Orients, 1974) 
and the Gók Medrese at Sivas (670*/1271-2) by Alpay 
Ozdural of Middle East "Technical University, 
Ankara, has demonstrated that the latter was copied 
to scale. Other copies (Ogel, 1966), smaller in size, in- 
clude the Esrefoglu Camii at Beysehir (699"/1299- 
1300) and the Hatuniye Medrese at Karaman 
(783*/1381-2) [see LARANDA. 2. Monuments]. The 
reasons for the popularity of this facade remain 
unknown and, apart from the Gók Medrese at Sivas 
which records, probably, the marble-worker involved, 
none bears a craftsman's name. Their repeated 
duplication points, anyway, to the employment of 
techniques described by Byzantine writers on ar- 
chitecture (Downey, 1948) but ill-attested elsewhere 
in mediaeval Islam. 

Patronage. Although in the light of the founda- 
tion inscriptions extant, the overwhelming majority of 
Saldjük buildings appears to have been the work of in- 
dividual amirs (Rogers, 1976), the sultans may well 
have been indirectly involved in giving grants of land 
(tamlik) to found the wakfs. Among individuals who 
were notably assiduous builders, the primacy is held 
by the vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (Sahib Ata), whose at- 
tested foundations include а khan аг Ishakh 
(647"/1249-50); the Tas Medrese and а masdjid at Ak 
Sehir (648*/1250-1), with a khankah there (659*/1260- 
1) a mosque at Konya (656*/1258); the Sahabiye 
Medrese and a sabil at Kayseri (665*-666*/1266-7 and 
1267) (Akok, 1967); a thermal establishment and a 
khan at Ilgin (666/1267); the Сок Medrese at Sivas 
(670*/1271-2); a khankah at Konya attached to his 
mosque there (668*/1269-70) and which was later 
transformed into a family mausoleum (682*/1283-4); 
and the Tahir or Zühre masdjid at Konya (ca. 1280). 
But another high official, the Pervane Mu‘in al-Din 
Sulayman (0.2: |, was almost equally active in the Pon- 
tic provinces (Kaymaz, 1970, 187-8). At Sinop he 
built the Alaüddin Medrese (664"/1265-6, correcting 
RCEA 4505) and a mosque (667*/1268-9), a mosque 
at Merzifon (663*/1264-5) and the Durak Han near 
the confluence of the Gók Irmak and the Kizil Irmak 
(664*/1265-6). There is also archival evidence that he 
founded a hospital at Tokat in 674/1275-6. Not sur- 
prisingly, Fakhr al-Din “Ай and Mufin al-Din 
Sulayman were prominent among the high officials of 
the Anatolian Saldjük sultans to profit from the 
decline of the central power and establish hereditary, 
if short-lived, local dynasties. 

Tilework. Polychrome and terracotta tilework is 
widespread in Saldjük Anatolia, though it only excep- 
tionally occurs on the fagades of buildings. The 
earliest uses of glazed-brick or cut faience mosaic in 
Saldjik architecture (for example, Divrigi, Kale 
Cami 576*/1180-1; Kayseri, Кшак Cami, 
607*/1210-11, or substantially later (cf. Meinecke, 
1976, ii, по. 52); Sivas, Hospital of Kaykàwüs, 
614"/1217-18) predate the Mongol invasion of Persia 
and show strong influence from Djibal, both Maragha 
and Marand, and from the Ildefiizid architecture of 
Макћамап [4.0.; and see Jacobsthal, 1899]. The col- 
ours mostly used are turquoise and manganese-purple 
or -black, but by the 1240s, both cobalt blue and white 
occur. As the signature of the баллд” Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. “Uthman al-Tüsi on the tile-mosaic of 


the Sırçalı madrasa at Konya (640*/1242-3; Meinecke, 
1976, i, 35-45; ii, no. 71) strongly suggests, innova- 
tion owed much to refugee craftsmen from Кћигазап 
or even Ghurid Нагаг. Al-Tüsi's workshop at Konya 
seems to have executed tile revetments from the 
Citadel Mosque, ca. 1235, up to the Büyük Karatay 
Medrese (649*/1251-2; Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 75). 
This last houses by far the most elaborate decoration 
of any Anatolian Saldjük monument, including large 
areas of cut faience mosaic and mosaics of relief- 
carved elements in turquoise and manganese-purple, 
as well as dadoes of hexagonal turquoise tiles with 
fired gilt decoration. The last elaborate tile mosaic 
decoration at Konya is in the funerary khankah, dated 
678*/1279-80 and restored in Muharram 682*/April 
1283 (Meinecke, ii, no. 79 and 89), which the vizier 
Fakhr al-Din *Ali (Sahib Ata) added to his mosque 
(656*/1258). The revival of tile-mosaic in late 13th 
century Il-Khanid Persia is very probably indebted to 
Anatolian craftsmen conscripted by Ghazan Khan for 
the works he ordered at Tabriz and elsewhere. 

An even more characteristic feature of Anatolian 
Saldjük architectural decoration is star and cross-tiles 
for the dadoes of palaces at Konya, Antalya, 
Kubadabad, Каукиђафууа and Diyarbekir [g.vv.], 
for the bath built at Kayseri by Huant (Kh"and) 
Hatun, the wife of Kaykubad I in Shawwal 
635*/May-June 1238 and in the Roman theatre at 
Aspendos. The Kubadabad-Huant Hatun-Aspendos 
group is technically varied (Oney, 1974; 1978) in- 
cluding underglaze-painted, lustre-painted and sgraf- 
fiato tiles, with a rich repertory of human figures, 
animals, birds, Zodiac and planet figures and 
monsters, many of them, as on Saldjük stonework, 
displayed in quasi- or pseudo-heraldic fashion: it has 
not been demonstrated that any of them were either 
personal or dynastic heraldic emblems (Rogers, 1977- 
8). Stylistically many of the tiles show closer 
similarities to underglaze-painted wares from Rakka 
[g.».] and other Euphrates potteries than to 13th cen- 
tury Kashan tilework. But the lustre-painted tiles 
from Kubadabad and the tiles Кот Каукиђафууа 
are sui generis (cf. Aslanapa, 1965, Plates 5-8). 

Stucco. The most elaborate uses of carved and 
moulded stucco in architectural decoration are the 
figural reliefs from the Saldjük palaces. They include 
a fine frieze with a mounted dragon-slayer and a lion- 
slayer from Konya, TIEM 2831, and animal friezes 
and frames for windows, niches or wall-cupboards 
with phoenixes in the spandrels of their broken arches 
from Kubadabad, now in the Konya Musuem. In 
Sarre's view (1909, 22) the stone window hood in the 
TIEM (Kühnel, 1938, Pl. 7) was mistakenly at- 
tributed to Diyarbekir and is actually from Konya (or 
Kubadabad). Very similar fragments, now in the 
Historical Museum, Erevan, were discovered at Ani 
[8.2.; cf. Marr, 1934], and phoenixes also decorate 
spandrels on the façades of the church of Tigran 
Honents (1215) there. This should, however, be seen 
in the context of the evident taste of the Mkhargrdzeli 
governors of the city for Anatolian Saldjük decoration 
(Rogers, 1976). 

In religious buildings, stucco was often used as a 
plain white ground for faience-mosaic inlay. The 
mihrab of the Ahi Serefüddin or Arslanhane Camii at 
Ankara (minbar dated 688*/1289-90), however, 
brilliantly combines carved stucco inscriptions and 
pilasters with ceramic mosaic inlay, foreshadowing 
the elaborate carved stucco of early 14th century Il- 
Khanid Persia. 

(b) The minor arts. 

Woodwork. Anatolia has always been rich in 
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wood, and the wood-carving of the Anatolian 
Saldjüks, often in solid walnut, is among the finest in 
Islam. It was used not only for minbars and other 
mosque furniture, doors and sets of window-shutters, 
but also for cenotaphs and folding Kur àn-stands 
(rahle) ingeniously carved from а single plank 
(Culpan, 1968). Techniques included lattices of turn- 
ed wood (mashrabiyya [g.v.]) and tongue-and-groove 
panelling of polygons and stars set in a strapwork 
skeleton (kündekári), as well as imitations of this work- 
ed on solid planks. On minbars, the names of scribes 
or calligraphers frequently appear alongside the 
craftsman's name: the latter describe themselves 
variously as mi‘mdr, as on the cenotaph of Djalal al- 
Din Rumi at Konya (5 Djumada II 672*/17 
December 1273; cf. Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 84: the 
form of the original building is unknown), баппа>, and 
nadjdjar. Although on the earliest of the known series 
of Anatolian Saldjük minbars, from the Great Mosque 
at Ak Saray, bearing the names of Mas'ud I and 
Kilidj Arslan II and datable therefore pre-550/1155, a 
certain Kh"àdja Nüghtekin al-Djamali is named аз 
mi‘mar а!-тазара wa ’l-minbar, this must record not his 
workmanship but the official installation of the minbar 
which turned the masdjid into a Great Mosque. 

Other important Saldjik wooden minbars (Oral, 
1962) include those from the Citadel mosque at 
Konya (Radjab 550*/September 1155); the Great 
Mosque at Siirt (611*/1214); the Great Mosque 
(Muharram 621*/January-February 1224 [Ank, 
1969] and 638*/1240-1) at Malatya [g.v.]; and those 
from the Arslanhane Сати and the Kızıl Beg Camii 
at Ankara (689*/1290-1 and 699*/1299-1300, respect- 
ively) the work of a nadjdjár who also built the minbar 
of the Great Mosque at Corum. The finest of the 
series is the minbar of the Great Mosque at Divrigi 
(638*/1240-1), the work of Ahmad b. Ibrahim al- 
Tiflis! and a scribe Muhammad, with mashrabiyya 
balustrades, grandly designed inscriptions and heavily 
undercut foliate arabesques. Wooden window- 
shutters and remains of а “Royal box” up in the 
rafters (Tükel-Yavuz, 1978), though in rather dif- 
ferent styles, are equally sumptuous. The occurrence 
of nisbas among the woodworkers’ names relating to 
Akhlat and Tiflis/Tbilisi may or may not be signifi- 
cant. Even the Divrigi minbar gives way, however, to 
the rahle for the mausoleum-shrine of Djalal al-Din 
Rumi at Konya (678*/1279-80) (Konya Museum 
352; Riefstahl, 1933) with rich carving on the outside 
and with painting inside of compositions of two- 
headed eagles and lions in scrolling arabesques under 
yellow varnish. 

Ceramics and glass. Apart from finds of frit- 
ware at the Citadel in Konya (Akok, Alaüddin Köşkü, 
1968), now in the Konya Museum, possibly made by 
craftsmen brought in from Rakka or other Euphrates 
potteries, most Anatolian Saldjük pottery belongs to 
the large family of polychrome-stained sgraffiato 
wares manufactured in the Eastern Mediterranean 
from Cyprus to the Caucasus and Transcaucasia and 
the Black Sea. The Anatolian material is still undif- 
ferentiated and little, if anything, is known of where 
it was made; but, not surprisingly, figural decoration 
is conspicuous and close parallels to much of it have 
been excavated at Orenkale/Baylakan [see ÓRENKALE 
in Suppl.] in Adharbaydjan (Yessen, 1959, Pls. I- 
XII) Heavy unglazed relief-wares, mostly crocks 
with lively animal-friezes, found at Ani and other 
Eastern Anatolian sites (e.g. TIEM 1964) have also 
been found in quantity at Orenkale (Yessen, 1959, 
192-205). Excavations at Ahlat, now in progress (cf. 
Кагатабагаћ, 1981), have also brought a wide range 


of kiln material to light and claims have been made 
that lustre-wares were made there. 

The only recorded piece of fine glass from Saldjük 
Anatolia must have been a special commission. This 
is a gilt and enamelled dish found at Kubadabad, 
typically Syrian in manufacture, in the name of 
Kaykhusraw II (Otto-Dorn et alii, 1966; 1969-70). 

Metalwork. Although Saldjük objects in precious 
metal with an Anatolian provenance are so far absent, 
the rich finds of silver and silver-gilt belt-trappings 
and drinking cups from 13th-14th century steppe- 
burials in South Russia, the Crimea and the northern 
Caucasus are evidence that Saldjük Anatolian silver- 
and goldsmith's-work was exported northwards (cf. 
Marshak and Kramarovsky, 1993), creating a tradi- 
tion which was continued in situ, probably by Arme- 
nian goldsmiths and jewellers. Brass and steel were 
also worked, though many categories of object are 
represented by single specimens. South-eastern 
Anatolia and the Djazira are particularly well re- 
presented. Significant numbers of mortars with cast 
and engraved decoration have come from Diyarbekir; 
and a group of cast candlesticks sparingly inlaid with 
silver have been attributed to Siirt (Allan, 1978). Two 
large 12th or 13th century drums engraved with 
human-headed Kufic and fine scrolls (TIEM 2832-3) 
were also discovered at Diyarbekir. And although the 
doors made by al-Djazari (Hill, 1974, 191-5) for the 
palace of the Artukid ruler at Diyarbekir with cast 
brass plates inlaid with copper and silver and knockers 
of confronted dragons and knobs in the form of a 
lion’s head have not survived, they were much 
imitated. Knockers of this type and brass plaques 
from the doors of the Ulu Cami, Cizre, bear the re- 
mains of an inscription in the name of Sandjar Shah, 
Atabak of Djazirat Ibn “Umar [4.0.] in 1208 (The 
Anatolian civilisations, iii, 1983, D. 95). Dragon- 
knockers, in varying sizes and for other buildings in- 
clude that in Berlin, Museum fir Islamische Kunst I. 
2242. 

Other metalwork well represented from finds in 
Anatolia includes zoomorphic padlocks of well-known 
mediaeval Persian or Syrian type, brass/bronze mir- 
rors and cast brass dirham ring-weights for steelyards. 
Types represented by single specimens are an open- 
work mosque-lamp from the Eşrefoğlu Сати at 
Beysehir (Ankara, Etnografya Miizesi 7591) made in 
699*/1299-1300 by a craftsman “Ali b. Muhammad 
from Nusaybin, evidently for the inauguration of the 
mosque; and an open-work cast brass set-square 
(Kocabas, 1963), now in the Sadberk Hanim 
Museum in Istanbul. Evidence for fine steel-working, 
moreover, is a mirror inlaid in gold (Topkapi Saray 
Museum 2/1792; cf. Rice, 1961) with a rider trampl- 
ing a dragon and with a procession of animals and 
monsters round the edge. 

Manuscript illustration. Too few illustrated 
manuscripts have survived from mediaeval Anatolia 
to speak of school of painting there, and the two most 
important of those that do, the automaton book of al- 
Djazari [g.v. in Suppl.], Topkapi Saray Library A. 
3472 (Ѕһа%ап 602/April-May 1205), and the 
Dioscorides in the Shrine Library, Mashhad (Grube, 
1959, 163-4), datable 542-72/1152-76, were executed 
for Artukid, not Saldjük patrons. The Romance of 
Warka and Gulshah, Topkapi Saray Library H. 841, 
may well have been executed at Konya са. 1240 (Ates 
1961; Melikian-Chirvani, 1970; Ozergin, 1970), 
though by a painter of north-west Persian origin. A 
magical miscellany presented (о Kaykhusraw III, 
Bibliothèque Nationale pers. 174 (Barrucand, 1990), 
dated variously Катадап 670/April 1272 and mid- 
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Shawwal 671/early May 1273, was, however, written 
partly at Ak Saray and partly at Kayseri. Many of its 
illustrations, of demons, angels and marvels, are of 
later date and the only original illustrations appear to 
be line-drawings of talismans. 

Figural coinage. As with their neighbours, the 
Turcoman dynasties of northern Syria and the 
Djazira, issues of figural types are common in the 
coinage of Saldjük Anatolia. The prototypes are 
similarly varied (cf. Brown, 1974), Hellenistic, 
Roman and Byzantine, but other types bear Zodiac or 
planet figures, animals and monsters, some perhaps 
heraldic, and, in particular, the Lion and the Sun 
(Shir à Khurshid). This device is most characteristic of 
the coinage of Kaykhusraw II, but the claim, follow- 
ing contemporary historians, that he adopted it at the 
behest of his Georgian wife, Rusudan (Gürcü Hatun), 
has not been proved. For a fuller discussion of these 
questions, see below, section VIII. 2. 

Textiles. А silk with double-headed eagles and 
dragon-headed scrolls formerly in the church of St. 
Servatius, Siegburg (now Berlin, Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, 81.745) which has been attributed by Sarre 
to an Anatolian manufactory, and a medallion silk 
with addorsed lions in the Musée des Tissus, Lyons, 
bearing an inscription in the name of Kaykubad b. 
Kaykhusraw, Kaykubad I (or Kaykubad III), is 
evidence for a silk industry in 13th century Anatolia. 
There is also copious literary evidence for the wide- 
spread manufacture of floor-coverings by nomads, 
perhaps, however, flat-weaves, not pile carpets. It is 
difficult to say what they looked like, but varied and 
undoubtedly ancient fragments from the Citadel 
Mosque at Konya, the Eşrefoğlu Сати at Beyşehir 
(Riefstahl, 1931) and the Great Mosque at Divrigi are 
often accepted to be Saldjük in date. Both relative and 
absolute chronologies are, however, lacking. No 
evidence, moreover, has been found that carpets were 
yet being exported to the northern Mediterranean 
countries. 
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VII. Literature 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

The Saldjūķs were important patrons of Persian 
and, to a lesser extent, also of Arabic belles-lettres. In 
this article we shall begin by looking at the panegyric 
poetry directed towards them (it is here that (ће геја- 
tionship between patron and client is most immediate- 
ly obvious) before taking a briefer look at the nar- 
rative and didactic poetry and the literary prose that 
were composed under their patronage. 

Generally speaking, the great majority of the kasidas 
dedicated to the Saldjük amirs are in Persian, while the 
contemporary Arabic language poets more commonly 
direct their panegyrics to the wazirs and other 
educated members of the bureaucracy; this contrasts 
with the situation under the Büyids, whose knowledge 
of Arabic and whose appreciation of Arabic poetry 
were evidently superior to those of the Saldjük ruling 
family. The earliest major literary figure in the en- 
tourage of the Saldjüks was the bilingual writer *Ali b. 
al-Hasan al-Bakharzi (died 467/1075 [g.v.]). He was 
closely attached to Toghril’s minister al-Kunduri and 
is best known аз the author of the Dumyat al-kasr wa- 
“usrat ahl а!- “аут, an anthology of contemporary Arabic 
poets in the manner of and in continuation of al- 
Tha‘alibi’s celebrated Уайта! al-dahr. His Arabic 
diwan is extant (see О. Rescher, in RSO, iv (1911-12], 
726) but unpublished, though some of the poems are 
known from biographical sources. A few samples of 
his Persian verse, among them several ruba‘tyyat, are 
quoted by *Awfi (Lubab, i, 68-71). 

Гапиа Gurgani [g.v.] is the author of an extant 
diwan in Persian. He began his career as a panegyrist 
of the Ziyarid ruler of his native Gurgan, Anüshirwàn 
b. Мапцећг, but then passed into the service of the 
Saldjüks. His diwán contains poems in praise of al- 
Kunduri and Nizàm al-Mulk, as well as of the amir 
Alp Arslan. 

Azraki Harawi (g.v. | flourished under two Saldjük 
princes (the ruler of Harat Abu "I-Fawaris Toghan- 
shah b. Alp Arslan and his cousin Abu 'l-Muzaffar 
Amiranshah), and has left a Persian diwan consisting 
largely of poems in praise of these two men. Nizàmi 
“Arudi (Cahàr makila, ed. Kazwini, London-Leiden 
1910, 43-4) singles out Торћапзћаћ as a particularly 
generous patron of poetry and lists another half-dozen 
poets who served at his court, but all their works are 
now lost apart from stray verses. 

During the early part of the reign of Malik Shah, 
the young poet Mu'izzi Маузађал [q.v.] inherited 
from his father, Burhani, the position of “prince of 
the poets’’ (amir al-shu‘ara”); he was, in other words, 
the head of the bureaucratically organised hierarchy 
of professional panegyrists (or in any event of those 
who wrote in Persian) who congregated at the Saldjük 
court. His extensive diwan contains odes to the amirs 
from Malik Shah down to Sandjar, to their ministers 
and various other persons. He lived perhaps until the 
middle of the 6th/12th century. 

Among the Arabic panegyrists of Nizam al-Mulk 
we can mention Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Razzak al- 
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Tantarani, the author of an elaborate kasida tardji iyya 
in praise of the minister. Al-Husayn b. “Ali al- 
Tughra’i al-Isbahàni (453-515/1061-1121 [g.v.]), was 
a secretary under Malik Shah and his son Muham- 
mad I and then wazir to the latter's son Mas‘ud 
during his ill-fated rebellion against his brother 
Mahmid II. His Arabic diwan contains odes to 
Muhammad and Mas‘iid, to Nizam al-Mulk and his 
son Ми?аууа4 al-Mulk, and to other high-ranking of- 
ficials. He has also left a number of books on alchemy. 
Ibrahim b. *Uthman al-Ghazzi (441-524/1049-1130 
[g.v. in Suppl.]), whose diwan still awaits publication, 
praised Malik Shah and Sandjar, but especially the 
wazir of the ruler of Kirmàn, Mukarram b. al-£Ala?. 
The extensive diwan of Ahmad b. Muhammad а!- 
Arradjani (q.v.] contains a few poems to Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Malik Shàh and his brother 
Маћтад, but the majority are dedicated to the wazirs 
of the Saldjüks, especially to the sons of Nizam 
al-Mulk. 

During the long reign of Sandjar, a large number 
of Persian poets frequented his court; we can restrict 
ourselves to those whose diwdns have actually sur- 
vived. After the death of the already mentioned 
Мияги, Sandjar's pre-eminent panegyrist appears to 
have been Awhad al-Din Anwari [g.v.]. According to 
Djuwayni (ii, 8), he accompanied the amir when, in 
542/1147, the latter laid siege to the Kh"àrazm Shah 
Atsiz in Нагагазр and participated in the campaign 
by writing poems mocking the enemy, which San- 
djar's archers shot into the besieged fortress. Atsiz 
retaliated by doing the same with verses of his court- 
poet and secretary, Rashid al-Din Магма; (g.v. ] (who 
on other occasions also wrote poems in praise of San- 
djar). Anwari survived his master and went on to 
serve Sulayman b. Muhammad and others. Another 
poet whose services to Sandjar went beyond the purely 
literary was Adib Sabir [4. о. | whom the Saldjük ruler 
sent as a spy to the court of the just-mentioned Atsiz, 
where he was apprehended and executed. 

The diwan of ‘Abd al-Wasi* Djabali [see “Аво AL- 
wasi“) consists largely of panegyrics to Sandjar and to 
various persons of his entourage, notably his son-in- 
law, the vassal ruler of Sistan, the Nasrid Malik of 
Nimrüz Nasr (II) b. Khalaf, but he also eulogised the 
Saldjük ruler of Kirmàn, Arslan (I) b. Kirmanshah, 
and others. 

Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi [4.2.] began his poetic 
career as a panegyrist of the Ghaznavid Bahramshah, 
but later attached himself to the more opulent Salgjük 
court. He wrote poems for Sandjar, composed an 
elegy on the death of Махаа II and poems 
celebrating the coronation of Манкаћаћ III and of 
Sulaymàn b. Muhammad before finally attaching 
himself to the Karakhanid Mahmüd II. 

The satirical poet Süzani Samarkandi was attached 
to the court of the Karakhanids, but on occasion also 
dedicated laudatory odes to Sandjar. Атак Bukhari 
[9.2. in Suppl.] was, according (о Nizami “Arudi (op. 
cit., 46), the amir al-shu‘ara? at the court of the 
Karakhanid Khidr b. Ibrahim; his extant poems are 
mostly dedicated to Khidr and to his brother and 
predecessor Nasr b. Ibrahim, but include also one 
poem to Nasr’s brother-in-law Sandjar, and Dawlat- 
shah (64-5) says that when Sandjar's daughter Mah-i 
Мик Кћашп died (in 524/1130), the amir commi- 
sioned the by then elderly ‘Am‘ak to write an elegy. 

The Persian panegyrists of the Saldjüks of Western 
Persia after the time of Sandjar include Athir Akh- 
Кай, who praised Arslan b. Toghril and others. 
‘Imadi Ghaznawi [g.v.], most of whose poems praise 
the Bawandid prince Faramarz b. Rustam, also sent 


a number of poems to the Saldjuk Toghril II. Sharaf 
al-Din Shufurwa, besides serving the Atabegs of 
Adharbaydjan, also dedicated poems to Arslan b. 
Toghril and to Toghril III. Another court poet of the 
Eldigüzids who on occasion composed odes to the 
Saldjuk amir was Mudjir al-Din Baylakani. 

The Saldjüks were the dedicatees of several impor- 
tant works of narrative and didactic poetry in Persian 
rhymed couplets. The romantic epic Wis и Ramin of 
Fakhr al-Din Gurgani (0.0. | contains a dedication to 
Toghril I, to his minister Abu Nasr b. Mansur and his 
governor in Isfahan, Abu 'l-Fath b. Muhammad, the 
poet’s actual patron. Malik Shah is the dedicatee of an 
anthology of verses from Firdawsi’s Shah-nàma compil- 
ed in 474/1081-2 by an otherwise unknown “Ali b. 
Ahmad. Two long heroic epics in the style of Fir- 
dawsi's poem, the Bahman-nàma and the Küsh-nàma, 
are the work of a single anonymous author, who 
dedicated them to Muhammad b. Malik Shah. 

One important author of Arabic narrative poetry 
flourished in the same period, namely Ibn al- 
Habbàriyya [q.v.]. His versification of the book of 
Ка а wa-Dimna under the title Мага ха; al-fitna fi nazm 
Kalila wa-Dimna was dedicated to the minister Мадја 
al-Mulk. Later, he composed a collection of apparent- 
ly original stories in verse with the title a/-$adih wa 7- 
baghim. He ended his days as a poet at the court of the 
Saldjuk ruler of Китпап, Iranshah. 

The most important Persian narrative poet of the 
6th/12th century, Nizami (0-2. |, had at least a tangen- 
tial connection with the Saldjuks in so far as he 
dedicated the first of his romantic epics, Khusraw и 
Shirin, to the Atabeg of Adharbaydjan Muhammad 
Djahan-Pahlawàn b. Eldigüz and included in it a 
eulogy on his patron's nominal master, Toghril III. 
But all his other works are dedicated to local rulers of 
Transcaucasia and northern “Irak. 

The last major poet of the Saldjüks was Ahmad b. 
Mahmud Капі, a native of Tus who fled his 
homeland at the time of the Mongol invasion and 
made his way (via India, Aden, the Holy Cities and 
Baghdad) to Anatolia, where he served the Ват 
Saldjak Kay Kubad I and his successors Кау 
Khusraw II and Kay Kawis II, to whom he dedicated 
a Persian versification of (once again) Kalila wa-Dimna 
in 658/1260. He is presumably identical with the malik 
al-shutara? amir Baha? al-Din Капі of whom Aflaki 
(Малак al-‘arifin, ed. Tahsin Yazıcı, Ankara 1959- 
61, 221, 322) says that he visited Mawlàna Djalal al- 
Din Rumi during his lifetime and, again (ibid. , 595), 
that he was among those who paid their respects at 
Rümi's grave after he died in 672/1273. This pro- 
duces at least an indirect link between the Saldjuks of 
Rüm and Rumi, the most famous poet who lived in 
their domain. 

The best-known work in Persian prose emanating 
from the Saldjük courts is doubtless the Sryásat-náma 
(alias Siyar al-muluk) of Malik Sháh's minister Nizam 
al-Mulk. Apart from this, a number of major Persian 
historical works were dedicated to the Saldjuk rulers; 
these include the Fars-nama of Ibn al-Balkhi [4.0. in 
Suppl.] (dedicated to Muhammad b. Malik Shah), 
the Persian history of Anüshirwàn b. Khalid [4.».], 
who was wazir to Mahmud П and Mas'ud (not extant, 
but its contents are known from the Arabic version by 
al-Bundari), the Saldjūk-nāma of Zahir al-Din 
Маузађал [see NIsHAPURI] and its continuation, the 
Rahat al-sudür of Rawandi [g. v. ] (dedicated to the Ram 
Saldjik Kay Khusraw D. A survey of Saldjük 
literature would hardly be complete without at least 
mentioning the celebrated astronomer and amateur 
poet in Arabic, ‘Umar Khayyam (0.2.|, who flour- 
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ished at the court of Malik Shah, although his claim 
to a place in the history of Saldjük belles-lettres rests 
on the Persian тидаЧууд! and the adab composition 
Маштиг-пата that have been ascribed to him but are 
both of more than questionable authenticity. 
Although the Saldjüks were not the first Islamic 
dynasty to use Persian as the language of their court 
(the Samanids, Ziyarids and Ghaznavids had done so 
before them), they were the first to do so in an empire 
which encompassed the greater part of the Persian- 
speaking world. This meant that the Persian of the 
Saldjük writers inevitably played a tremendous role in 
the standardisation of the classical Persian language 
and can indeed be said to represent classical Persian 
par excellence, as opposed to the pre-classical 
language of the previous period with its many local 
and dialect features. Similarly, the style of the Saldjük 
poets set the standard for later periods. Although the 
Saldjük kasida, like that of the older Khurasanian 
school of Persian poetry, stands very clearly under the 
influence of Arabic models, the nature of these models 
had shifted; while the Кћигазатап school had, on the 
whole, emulated the ancient Arabic poets of the 
Дай and Umayyad periods, the Saldjük poets 
imitated the highly mannered style of the “modern” 
poets from the time of al-Mutanabbi onwards. It is 
this style which continued to dominate Persian 
literature until the dawn of the modern era. 
Bibliography: For the individual Arabic and 
Persian authors discussed in this article, see the 
relevant entries in Brockelmann and Storey-de 
Blois respectively. For a detailed survey of the 
Arabic poets, see also ‘Ali Djawad al-Tahir, al-Sh?% 
al-‘arabi fi 1-Чтак wa-bilad al-‘adjam fi ’l-‘asr al- 
Saldjuki, Baghdad 1958-61, 2nd ed., Beirut 
1405/1985. (Е.С. ре Brois) 
2. In Anatolia 
As noted above, in sections IV. 2 and V. 2, the high 
culture and the administration of the Saldjük 
Sultanate was essentially a Persian one, and it was in 
this language that works in such fields as 
historiography and, in part, mysticism, tended to be 
composed. Of contemporary historians, notable is Ibn 
Bibi's (0.0: | history of the Кат Saldjüks, 4!-Агоатит al- 
falà?iyya, completed in 680/181, covering the history 
of the preceding ninety years and existing in the 
original Persian full version and an epitome and in a 
later Turkish paraphrase. Other important sources on 
Rum Saldjük history, such as Karim al-Din Mahmud 
Aksarayi’s Мизатата! al-akhbar, Kadi Ahmad’s al- 
Walad al-shafik and the anonymous Ta?rikh-i al-t 
Saldjuk, actually stem from the 8th/14th century. But 
we know of the existence of other historical or para- 
historical works written during the 7th/13th century 
and now lost, such as the Shah-ndmas extolling the 
deeds of the Rüm sultans by Ahmad Капа and 
Kh"àdja Dahhàni, the latter commissioned by “Ala? 
al-Din Kay Kubadh (in Kóprülü's view, Kay Kubadh 
III, hence almost at the end of the family’s life), pro- 
ducing 20,000 couplets on the dynasty’s exploits. 
Mystical theology and that branch of biographical 
literature devoted to the lives of Süfi saints (the 
manakib-namas) flourished exceedingly in the strong 
mystical atmosphere and tradition of the age (see 
above, section IV. 2). The towering figure of Каті 
produced during his residence at Konya his poetic 
diwan and his masterpiece, the Mathnawi, and he was 
followed by his son Sultan Walad, proficient both in 
Persian and Turkish (see below). Nadjm al-Din Razi 
Daya wrote his Мизаа al-‘tbad in Sivas but dedicated 
it to Kay Киђадћ I and finally settled at Konya. 
Several mandkib-némas were written about the famous 


saints of Saldjük Anatolia, those of the Mawlawis at- 
tracting particular attention, although the outstanding 
and most informative work in this genre, the Малай 
al-‘arifin of Shams al-Din Aflaki (0-2. |, dates from the 
first half of the 8th/14th century, hence after the 
demise of the Saldjüks. 

Arabic naturally retained supreme prestige as the 
language of dogmatic theology, law and science, and: 
Anatolia became, in particular, a centre for the pro- 
duction, transmission and copying of Hanafi fikh 
texts. But Arabic was also a language used for 
mystical theology, as seen in the prolific works of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, some of these being composed during his 
stays in Konya and other Anatolian towns during the 
early 7th/13th century (see above, IV. 2); thus his 
mystical poetic work the Tardjuman al-ashwak was com- 
pleted at Kayseri, and his disciple Sadr al-Din 
Künawi was the author of numerous works in Arabic, 
including commentaries оп the Киг?ап, Hadith and 
the Ninety-Nine Most Beautiful Names of God, and 
works in the field of theoretical Süfism. 

All of these works emanated from learned or courtly 
circles in Rüm, but the day-to-day language of the 
Turkish masses, urban as well as rural, was of course 
Turkish. Although the Karam4nids’ introduction of 
Turkish as the official language for the diwans in 
Konya (see above, section V. 2) was only a brief in- 
terlude, it served to demonstrate the fact that an adop- 
tion of Turkish for public purposes was now a prac- 
tical possibility. However, the literary use of Turkish 
in the Sultanate was for long at the popular, folk- 
literature level. Little from this has survived. An 
anonymous Sheykh Santan kissasi of unknown date was 
handed down Бу Gülshehri (d. after 717/1317 (g.v.]), 
and a Salsal-name in verse and prose by a poet Sheyyad 
“Isa describes the caliph ‘Ali’s struggle with the giant 
Salsal. Such works reflected the contemporary spirit 
of ghazw evident also in the oldest-preserved work of 
the class of popular epics, the Saldjūk-nāme, existing in 
both long and short versions, and the Danishmend-name 
on the heroic deeds of Danishmend Ghazi composed 
by Ibn al-‘Ala? at the command of sultan Kay Kawis 
Il. 

But when it came to literature of a more elevated, 
artistic order, Turkish had an uphill fight to establish 
itself, and for long authors writing in it excused them- 
selves for not using Persian or Arabic, Turkish being 
still regarded as the tongue of ignorant peasants or 
nomads, the Atrak-i bi-idrák. Каті included a few 
Turkish verses in his work, and from his long stay in 
the Saldjük capital must have been fully conversant 
with the language; but his son Sultan Walad can 
definitely be regarded as a significant Turkish author, 
for there are at least 367 Turkish verses scattered 
through this works, couched in a simple style and 
probably aimed at spreading Mawlawi ideas amongst 
the people. A contemporary of Rümi's was the Safi 
poet Ahmed Fakih of Konya, whose mystical Carkh- 
name was a forerunner of Mawlana’s work; though 
brief, it constitutes the first complete work in 
Anatolian Turkish. In addition to a mathnawi on the 
Yusuf and Zulaykha theme, Ahmed Fakih's pupil 
Sheyyad Hamza left examples of secular, court poetry 
apparently written for the Turco-Mongol official 
classes of his time and milieu, whilst the Kh’adja 
Dahhàni mentioned above wrote both Persian and 
Turkish court poetry at the very end of the Saldjuk 
period. Finally, it was at this time, and in the years 
immediately after the disappearance of the sultans, 
that the greatest poet in early Turkish, stemming 
from northwestern Anatolia, Yünus Emre (ca. 648- 
720/са. 1250-1320 [4.2.]) produced his moving Sufi 
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poetry. With this poet’s later career, we enter the age 
of the буй, when the formation of several provincial 
capitals was to provide fresh opportunities for writers 
in Turkish. 

Bibliography: For writers in Persian, see the 
standard histories of Persian literature e.g. Browne, 
LHP; Arberry, Classical Persian. literature; Rypka, 
History of Iranian literature. For writers in Turkish, 
see ЕЙ art. Turks. В. Ш.а (Köprülü Zade Mehmed 
Fwàd) W. Björkman, in PTF, ii, 405-12. In 
general, see Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 248-58; 
M.F. Köprülü, The Seljuks of Anatolia, tr. and ed. 
Leiser. (C.E. BoswoRTH) 

VIII. Numismatics 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

Coins were struck by all branches of the Saldjük 
dynasty, but in widely varying quality and quantity. 
They were all Sunni in character, acknowledging the 
spiritual leadership of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and in- 
scribing the name of the reigning caliph in a place of 
honour where it proclaimed the ruler's support of or- 
thodoxy. Despite their great domains, the Saldjüks 
never established an imperial coinage on the pattern 
of the Umayyads or early ‘Abbasids, but were content 
to adapt themselves to coinage patterns previously 
established by the Buwayhids, Kaküyids or Kaka- 
wayhids and Ghaznawids (7. оо.]. Their coinage thus 
tends to be strongly regional in character, reflecting 
the general economic conditions in each of the major 
areas under their control. In order to facilitate trade, 
the alloy of regional coinages tended to be similar to 
the currencies of neighbouring states, such as the 
Fátimids in the west and the Karakhanids and Ghaz- 
nawids in the east. The regional nature of the coinage 
was further emphasised by princes and governors who 
struck coins in their own name whenever they were 
permitted to, or when they felt their power was great 
enough to seize this privilege. 

The origin of the complexity stemmed from the 
Saldjük family's sudden coming to power fresh from 
lands beyond the frontiers of the Dar al-Islam. Their 
social organisation was that of central Asian nomads 
where tribal sense was strong but whose experience of 
oriental monarchy, imperial bureaucracy, or even 
coinage itself, was almost non-existent. The Saldjüks 
had very little time to adapt themselves to their sud- 
den good fortune, and their history reveals that 
behind a fagade of Islamic kingship lay a deeply in- 
grained lack of dynastic discipline, added to which 
their followers did not easily transform themselves in- 
to docile town-dwellers. 

The nature of the Saldjük state was fissiparous from 
the outset. After the battle of Dandankan [g.v. in 
Suppl.] in 431/1040, the Saldjük conquests were 
divided amongst the family whose principal members 
all appear to have enjoyed the right of sikka [g.v.]; see 
above, II. and III. on the various branches of the 
family which evolved. 

Most of the surviving Saldjük coinage is struck in 
gold. There are a few fine silver dirhams, some billon 
coinage and a small number of copper fulds. The gold 
dinàrs were not struck to a fixed weight standard, but 
the weight range of most lies between two and five gr. 
In the mints from Nishápur westwards, the flans were 
manufactured from virtually pure gold, as was the 
custom elsewhere in the Islamic world of the time. In 
the east, the Saldjüks followed the example of the mint 
of Ghazna by using base gold in the form of electrum 
for their dinars. The near-absence of silver coinage is 
one of the chief features of the monetary history of the 
Middle East between 450 and 570/1058-1175. As the 
minor coinage metal, silver does not appear to have 


been replaced by copper until the second quarter of 
the 6th/11th century, and no glass token currency was 
in circulation as it was in Fatimid Egypt. Thus while 
the nobility, army and great merchants were obvious- 
ly paid and dealt in gold, it is far from clear how the 
daily economy was financed. 

The family member who struck the most abundant 
coinage was Toghril Beg, who had the good fortune 
to acquire the great mint towns of Nishapur in 
432/1040-1, al-Rayy in 434/1042-3, Isfahan in 
443/1051-2 and Baghdad (Madinat al-Salàm) in 
447/1055. These mints, plus a considerable number of 
lesser ones, issued very large quantities of high- 
quality gold dinars in Toghril's name until his death 
in 455/1063. Kara Arslan Kawurd also struck a plen- 
tiful coinage in Kirman, principally from the mints of 
Bardasir and Djiruft. The coinages of Caghri Beg, 
Musa Yabghu and Ibrahim Indl, however, are all 
very rare, reflecting either the poverty of eastern 
Кћигазап after the Saldjük conquest ог the nomads’ 
inability to form a stable administrative system which 
could organise and sustain a sophisticated coinage. 

Toghril was succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan in 
455/1063 who, as governor of Harat before his acces- 
sion, struck coins on which he acknowledged his 
father Caghri as overlord. His coinage appears to 
have been somewhat less abundant than Toghril’s. 
Under Alp Arslan's son and successor Malik Shah 
(465-85/1072-92), the plentiful coinage of dinars соп- 
tinued on the same pattern as before, although the use 
of electrum dinars apparently declined in the eastern 
mints, as it did with the contemporary Ghaznawids. 

The succession struggles among Malik Shah’s sons 
were reflected in their complex coinages, but the 
decline in the quality and quantity of the coins them- 
selves also reveals that the economy was gradually 
being ruined as a result of these conflicts. Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid’s coins are rare because of the confusions of 
his brief reign in Isfahan, 485-87/1092-4. After the 
death of his father, Rukn al-Din Berkyaruk first 
issued coinage at Rayy, and quickly established 
himself in power elsewhere because he was both older 
and more experienced than his brothers. After a tur- 
bulent reign, Berkyaruk was succeeded in 498/1105 
by Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. The last Great 
Saldjük was Malik Shah’s youngest son, Mu‘izz al- 
Din Sandjar, governor of Кћигазап from 490/1097, 
who was looked up to as the nominal head of the fami- 
ly until his death in 552/1157. There were also parallel 
lines of Saldjük rulers in ‘Irak Persia, Kirmàn and 
Syria (see above, Ш.). The ruling members of these 
families normally acknowledged the overlordship of 
the Great Saldjüks on their coins. 

The conspicuous decline in the quality of the cur- 
rency during the 6th/12th century was due to struc- 
tural problems within the Saldjük state, which had no 
central bureaucracy that could impose uniform stan- 
dards for the coinage and oversee its production. The 
ruler did not govern the cities in his realm directly, 
but through the agency of members of his family, 
their Atabegs [g.v.], amirs of his army or locally 
powerful semi-independent governors, many of whom 
included their names on the coins they issued after 
those of the caliph and their principal overlords. The 
presence of these names makes the study of the later 
Saldjük coinage particularly useful to the historian but 
their elucidation is greatly complicated by the fact that 
many of the pieces were so carelessly manufactured 
that their legends are often mis-struck, or the margins 
are missing from the flan. Thus it is often impossible 
to read the mint names and dates of striking. The 
coinage of the later Saldjüks leads on to that of their 
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successors, such as the revived ‘Abbasid caliphate in 
Baghdad, the Zangids in Mawsil, the Artukids in 
Hisn Kayfa and Mardin, the Ildegizids in Ardabil and 
the Salghürids in Fars. 

Because the Salgjüks were champions of Sunnism, 
the legends on their coins reproduce the traditional 
‘Abbasid type, which had survived intact at 
Nishàpur, the great mint for gold in Кћигазап under 
both the Samanids and the Ghaznawids. The religious 
legends, therefore, show little variation in their texts. 
“The obverse field contained the first statement of the 
kalima, là ilah ша Allah wahdahu là sharik lahu. Around 
this were two marginal legends, the inner containing 
the mint and date formula and the outer inscribed 
with parts of vv. 4 and 5 of sūra XXX, а!-Кит. The 
reverse field contained the second statement of the 
kalima, Muhammad rasil Allah, and the single marginal 
legend was an adaptation of v. 33 of sura IX, 
al- Tawba. 

Occasionally, the Saldjüks struck dinars which were 
intended to have talismanic qualities, such as an issue 
of Alp Arslan from Marw dated 461 which inscribed 
the ninety-nine beautiful names of God in the obverse 
and reverse fields. A more common practice was to 
engrave v. 255 of süra II, al-Bakara, the Throne 
Verse, in minute letters in the reverse field. This 
calligraphic tour de force is found on occasional issues 
from Isfahan, ‘Askar Mukram and Marw. On rare 
occasions, the engravers included their own names on 
their best works in tiny letters in the outer margins. 

The secular legends outside the mint and date for- 
mula were limited to names and titles. The reigning 
caliph’s name was usually placed below the kalima in 
the obverse field, sometimes, if space permitted, with 
his title Amir al-Mu?minin. On his own coinage in 
Madinat al-Salam, the caliph was entitled al-/mam, 
and his heir’s name also appeared vertically in either 
the obverse or reverse field. The rest of the space was 
devoted to the name and titles of the ruler who struck 
the coin and those of his secular overlords, if he was 
obliged to acknowledge any. In order of importance 
these were the ism, e.g. Toghril Beg; kunya, Abū- 
Talib; /akab Mufizz al-Din, Rukn al-Islam, ‘Adud 
al-Dawla; and “alama and “unan,  al-Amir 
al-Adjall/Shahanshah, al-Sultan al-A%am ог 
Мисагтат. Unlike the Samanids, Ghaznawids апа 
Buwayhids, whose titulature was generally uniform in 
their various mints, having been based on titles and 
lakabs actually conferred by the caliph, the Saldjuks 
were often inconsistent in their royal styles. This may 
have been a result of their decentralised mint system 
or because of their preference for the grand effect 
rather than strict accuracy. For example, until 
438/1046-7, Toghril was entitled al-Amir а{-АфаЙ on 
the coinage of Nishapür, and al-Amir al-Sayyid in 
Rayy. A look at any of the catalogues where Saldjak 
coins appear will reveal many other examples of this 
practice. It is interesting to note that, in addition to 
their Turkish names, Toghril and Alp Arslan were 
both given the Muslim ism of Muhammad, which occa- 
sionally appears on their coinage. Toghril was known 
as Muhammad b. Ма on coins struck in Rayy and 
Hamadhàn between 434 and 438. Alp Arslan was 
named Muhammad on the coinage of Nishapur 
throughout his reign, but without the inclusion of his 
nasab, while the same mint called his son Malik Shah b. 
Muhammad. The later Great Saldjüks were commonly 
named as sons of Malik Shah, but neither this nor any 
other Saldjük nasab was ever used on coins struck at 
the caliph's mint in Baghdad. Lastly, the coins of 
Toghril, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah frequently 
placed the Saldjük tamgha, the bow and arrow, above 


the obverse or reverse fields, or sometimes both. 
Other, more traditionally Islamic words were often in- 
scribed in the same position, such as ГИ, naşr, fath, 
adl or isolated letters like z, which was probably an 
abbreviation of zafar. 

The coinage of Madinat al-Salam occupies a special 
place in the history of the Saldjak coinage because it 
throws some light on the relationship between the 
caliph and the ruler. Throughout Toghril’s rule, the 
caliph al-Ka?im [g.v.] accorded him a full set of titles, 
al-Sultan al-Mu‘zzam Shahanshah Rukn al-Din Toghril 
Beg, but in the brief period of uncertainty after 
Toghril’s death in 455/1063, the caliph seized the op- 
portunity to strike coinage in his own name and that 
of his heir for the first time in nearly a century. Then 
on the coinage of 456 and 457 the ruler is described 
as Shahanshah а!-Ачат “Adud al-Dawla Abu Shudj* 
Malik al-‘Arab ша ’l-‘Adjam Alb Arslan, while on the 
dinars of 461 and later ће is simply styled “Adud al- 
Dawla Alb Arslan. From then on it became the custom 
to name the Saldjük ruler on the caliph’s coinage with 
only one /lakab, possibly an epithet and his throne 
name. The caliph al-Muktadi [4.2.] termed the ruler 
Да al-Dawla Malik Shah. During the succession 
struggle after Malik Shàh's death in 485/1092, the 
caliph once again struck dinàrs in his own name. This 
was followed by an issue where the ruler was styled 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla al-Kahira Berkyaruk. In 489/1096 the 
caliph al-Mustazhir (g.v.], altered Berkyaruk's /akab 
to «Adud al-Dawla, while in 491/1098 and 493/1100 the 
caliph again struck dinàrs in his own name, under 
what circumstances is not clear. The caliph entitled 
his successor Ghiyath al-Dunyà wa 'l-Din Muhammad, 
and then when the state was divided after Muham- 
mad's death in 511/1118, the caliph al-Mustarghid 
14-21, named the senior ruler as Mu“zz al-Dunyá wa '!- 
Din Sandjar and the ruler of ‘Irak as ша-шай ‘ав 
Mughith al-Dunyà ша ’l-Din Маћтаа. Finally, the caliph 
al-Muktafi [g.v.], retained no more than the /akabs of 
Мич22 al-Dunyà wa 'l-Din and Ghiyath al-Dunyà ша '!- 
Din, until the inclusion of Saldjük names on the 
caliph's coinage was dropped altogether after the 
death of Ghiyath al-Din Mas'ud in 547/1152. 

A much larger body of numismatic evidence needs 
to be assembled before a comprehensive and 
analytical study of the Saldjük coinage can be made. 
This is particularly true of the post-Malik Shah 
period, when the constantly changing political scene is 
chronicled by the frequent striking of coins in the 
names of two rulers, rebels and usurpers, local gover- 
nors and Atabegs. 

Bibliography: 'The most easily accessible works 
are S. Lane Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins in the 
British Museum, iii, London 1875-90; H. Lavoix, 
Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, iv, Paris 1887-96; 1. and C. Artuk, Zstanbul 
Arkeoloji Müzeleri teshirdeki Islami sikkeler kataloğu, ii, 
Istanbul 1971; C. Alptekin, Salçuklu paralan, in 
Salcuklu Araştırmaları Dergisi, iii (1971); S. Album, А 
checklist of popular Islamic coins, Santa Rosa 1993; 
C.C. Miles, The numismatic history of Кауу, New 
York 1938, 196 ff. See also Sotheby’s and Spink’s 
catalogues 1982-93. 

2. In Anatolia 

The Rum Saldjük coinage is entirely separate in 
origin from that of their distant cousins the Great 
Saldjüks (see above, VIII. 1). Their earliest coin is a 
crudely executed copper fals struck by Rukn al-Din 
Mas'üd I b. Kili? Arslan (510-51/1116-56), which 
copies a contemporary Byzantine folis with a full-face 
imperial bust on the obverse, and the ruler’s name on 
the reverse. 
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The earliest coinage of ‘Izz al-Din Kili? Arslan II 
(551-88/1156-92) was similar to that of his father 
Mas‘tid I. This was followed by the well-known 
design of a mounted lancer galloping to the right on 
the obverse, borrowed from Christian iconography 
where it portrayed St. George the warrior saint of 
Cappadocia. In 571/1175-6 Кїї Arslan II introduced 
traditional Islamic gold dinars and silver dirhams to 
Anatolia, at the same time as the Zangids of Aleppo 
reintroduced silver coinage to Syria. There is a uni- 
que gold dinar of 573/1177-8, while the earliest silver 
is dated 571/1175-6. Both bear conventional legends, 
with the mint in the obverse margin and the caliph's 
name in the field, and the date in the reverse margin 
and the ruler's name in the field. They are known on- 
ly from the mint of Konya. 

The Rum Saldjuk dirham was struck at the tradi- 
tional Islamic weight standard of 2.90-3.00 grs of vir- 
tually pure silver, with the kalima and the caliph's 
name on the obverse, and the sultan's titles, name and 
patronymic on the reverse. The table which sum- 
marises the political information on the coinage shows 
that some rulers identified themselves with the 
spiritual leadership of the ‘Abbasid caliphate by 
describing themselves as Helper, etc. of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. 

When КШС Arslan II abdicated in 588/1192 ће 
divided his realm among his numerous sons and a 
daughter, and apparently granted them all the right of 
sikka [g.v.]. His youngest son, Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw I, who ruled in Konya, 588-93/1192-6, 
struck coins modelled on those of his father. The 
eldest son Rukn al-Din Sulaymàn Shah placed the 
mounted lancer on his copper coinage, and, excep- 
tionally, on his rarely found silver and gold. Kutb al- 
Din Malik Shàh issued a rare but conventional 
dirham, Mu‘izz al-Din Kaysar Shah struck a lancer 
copper, Muhyi al-Din Mas*üd struck coins in Ankara 
on which he was styled al-‘Abd а!-Рачј, and Mughith 
al-Din Toghril, ruling in Erzurum, issued a plentiful 
silver coinage. 

After Sulayman Shah’s death in 600/1203, the 
western Saldjük realms were reunited under Ghiyath 
al-Din Kay Khusraw I (second reign 601-7/1204-10). 
His silver coins are known from Konya, Kayseri and 
Malatya, and he was the last Salgjük ruler to strike an 
abundant mounted lancer copper coinage. He was 
succeeded by ‘Izz al-Din Kay Kawus, 607-16/1210- 
19, and al-Mansür Kay Kubàdh who ruled the ap- 
panage of Tokat during his brother’s lifetime, and 
struck a beautiful mounted lancer coinage in silver 
and copper. The coinage of Kay Kawis I, purely 
Islamic in character, adopted the square in circle 
design favoured by the Ayyübids on their silver coins 
of Damascus. It is known only from Konya and Sivas. 
Kay Kawus 1 was succeeded by his more famous 
brother ‘Ala? al-Din Kay Киђадћ I, 616-34/1219-36. 

nder his rule, Rüm Saldjük dirhams, struck in huge 
quantities in Sivas and Konya, with a small produc- 
tion from the mints of Kayseri, Erzincan and 
Erzurum, became an international trade coin 
throughout the Middle East. Copper is known only 
from Bilveren and Sivas. Other coins struck in the 
пате of Kay Kubàdh 1 were an undated silver 
dirham of Hetum I, King of Cilician Armenia, and a 
silver dirham from the mint of Dunaysir dated 
625/1228, and a copper fals from Mardin dated 
634/1236-7 struck by Artuk Arslan, the Artukid ruler 
of Mardin. 

Kay Kubàdh Vs successor Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw II (634-44/1236-46), issued conventional 
epigraphic silver and a few gold coins in Sivas and 


Konya between 634/1236-7 and 638/1240-1, but from 
638/1240-1 to 641/1243-4 he struck large quantities of 
the most famous Rüm Saldjük coin bearing the device 
of the lion and sun and the caliph's name on the 
obverse. The auspicious sign of the sun in Leo was 
probably used to exemplify the ruler's power. On one 
rare issue of 640/1242-3 in gold and silver, the sun 
rests on the backs of two lions rampant with their tails 
interlaced. 

The Mongol I! Khans exercised indirect rule rather 
than occupying Anatolia after their defeat of Kay 
Khusraw II at Kóse Dagh at the end of 639/1242 (see 
above, section III. 5). Surprisingly, the Rüm Saldjük 
coinage did not mention them as overlords until much 
later. However, the number of dirhams struck in 640 
and 641 decreased, and the lion and sun type was 
abandoned in 641. Kay Khusraw II returned to a 
purely epigraphic style of coinage, and assumed the 
grandiloquent title Zill Allah fi 1- ват, ‘‘The Shadow 
of God in the World”. Before the Mongol victory, 
King Hetum of Armenia struck silver horseman 
dirhams bearing Kay Khusraw's name as overlord at 
the mint of Sis between 637 and 640; the Ayyübid 
ruler of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf II, struck 
silver dirhams dated 636 to 638; Artuk Arslan, the Ar- 
tukid ruler of Mardin struck another dated 636 in 
Dunaysir, and a copper fals of Mardin dated 637, 
while Badr al-Din Гаги, the Lu?lu?id ruler of 
Мама, issued gold dinars from 638 to 641. 

On the gold and silver struck in Sivas and Konya, 
‘Izz al-Din Kay Камаз II (644-7/1246-9) followed the 
square in circle design, and included the title Zil! Allah 
fi ‘l-“Alam. He introduced the R üm Saldjük practice of 
dating coins with diwani abbreviations of the Arabic 
names for the numbers, borrowed from accounting 
conventions, for the units and decades of the year. Al- 
Malik al-Kàmil Muhammad II, the Ayyübid ruler of 
Mayyafarikin and Amid, also struck a few undated 
copper coins naming Kay Камаз II as overlord. 

In 646 Rukn al-Din Kilič Arslan IV challenged his 
brother Kay Камаз II, and demonstrated his sole 
power in Sivas by striking the last Saldjük horseman 
coinage. Its artistic inspiration was Persian rather 
than Anatolian, replacing the warrior-saint of the 
Byzantines with an elaborately-dressed archer, draw- 
ing his bow on the back of a prancing horse. The Il 
Khan Hülegü's anger at the rivalry between Kay 
Камаз П and Кїї Arslan IV caused him to establish 
a triumvirate among the three sons of Kay Khusraw 
II, and between 647 and 656 a conjoint coinage was 
issued in the names of ‘Izz al-Din Kay Камаз II, 
Rukn al-Din Kili? Arslan IV and ‘Ala? al-Din Kay 
Kubadh II. Their silver is plentiful and a few gold 
coins are known, but there appears to be no copper. 
Most were struck in Sivas and Konya, but there were 
also minor mints in Kayseri, Malatya and Lu?lu’a. 
The latter, located in the Taurus mountains, appears 
to have been the Ram Saldjiks’ first mining mint. 
The one sign of disunity amongst the brothers on their 
coinage is a dirham of 652 struck in Kayseri which 
names only Kili? Arslan IV and Kay Kubadh II. 

When conjoint rule ended on the death of Kay 
Kubadh П, *Izz al-Din Kay Ками II issued coins in 
his own name between 655 and 658/1257-60 at several 
western mints, the principal one being Konya and 
others in Ankara, Develü, Gümügpazar and Lu?lu?a. 
After the fall of the Baghdad ‘Abbasids in 656/1258 
Kay Kàwüs continued to use the kalima and the 
caliph's name on his coins until 658/1260, when he 
replaced them with the laudation 2/-Чгга #'Џаћ 
“Glory belongs to God!” in the obverse field with the 
mint and date in the margin. In the east, КИК Arslan 
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IV struck coins during his second period of rule (655- 
63/1257-64), still in the name of the caliph а!- 
Musta‘sim until the year 662/1264, but in 663/1265 
he issued dirhams in that of a fictive caliph al-Jmam al- 
Ma‘siim Amir al-Mu?minin, “the Immaculate Imam, 
Commander of the Faithful". Elsewhere he replaced 
the kalima and mention of the caliph with the lauda- 
tion al-Minna li'llah, “Grace be to God!’’. His prin- 
cipal mint was Sivas, but after the death of Kay 
Kawus II in 658 his coins were struck in Erzincan, 
SAla@iyya, Antalya, Bazar, Develii, Kayseri, 
Gümügpazar, Lu?lu?a, Маап Shehir, Ma‘dan 
Sarus and Malatya. КИК Arslan IV was succeeded by 
his son Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw III (663- 
81/1264-82), whose coinage from Erzincan, Erzurum, 
Antalya, Bazar, Sivas, Sarus, Sinop, Kastamunu, 
Konya, Kayseri, Gümüspazar, Lu?lu’a and Маап 
Shehir was distinguished by the laudation al-Mulk li 
‘lah, ‘‘Sovereignty belongs to Соа!””. 

Kay Khusraw III was succeeded by his nephew 
“Ala? al-Din Kay Kubadh Ш b. Faramurz іп 
681/1282, who lost the eastern territories to his cousin 
Ghiyath al-Din Mas'ud II (first reign 681-97/1282- 
97). The coins of Маха II, from Erzincan, Er- 
zurum, Antalya, San Kavak, Samsun, Sivas, Konya, 
Gimispazar, Ladik, Lu?lu?a, Ma‘dan Bayburt, 
Ma‘dan Shehir and Ma‘dan Samasur, occasionally 
used the laudation a/-*Uzma li'llah, “Power belongs to 
God!”. 

The end of the Rüm Saldjük coinage is obscure. 
Sovereignty alternated between Kay Kubadh III, 
Mas‘id II and his son Маз аа III in the last decade 
of the seventh century and the first years of the eighth, 
but their crudely struck coins make it difficult to 
establish an accurate chronology based on numismatic 
evidence. Kay Kubadh III did occasionally place a 
lion passant or a lion and sun on his coins, some of 
which, struck in Erzincan, Sivas and Konya in 698, 
acknowledged the П Khanid ruler Mahmud Ghazan 
as overlord. Other mints for Kay Kubàgh III are An- 
talya, Sulaymàn Shehir, Зап Kavak, and perhaps 
Borlu. 

During the last quarter of the seventh century, most 
coins were struck in silver, and gold became extreme- 
ly rare. The internal coherence of the state had col- 
lapsed, and local governors often used the names of 
Mas‘id П and Kay Kubadh III to give validity to 
their own coinages. The coins of Kay Kubagh III 
largely disregarded the weight standard of the Islamic 
silver dirham, and their weight fell to 2.00-2.50 gr. 
Thus began the transition to the irregular, low weight 
Anatolian silver issued by the Beylik successors to the 
Rim Saldjüks, first in the name of the Il Khanids, 
and later in their own names, which resulted in the in- 
troduction of the small silver akčæ as the unit of ac- 
count in Anatolia by the second quarter of the 
8th/14th century. 

Bibliography: Rüm Saldjük coinage has been 
extensively. published, having been a particular 
favourite of Ottoman and modern Turkish 
numismatists. The Istanbul Mint Museum, the 
Yap ve Kredi Kültür Merkezi, American 
Numismatic Society and Tübingen University have 
large collections of Rüm Saldjük coins, as do the 
museums whose catalogues are listed below: Í. and 
C. Artuk, Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzeleri teshirdeki islami 
sikkerler kataloğu, Istanbul 1971; Тата Ghalib 
Edhem, Takwim-i meskikat-i “othmaniyye, Istanbul 
1307/1889-90; G. Hennequin, Catalogue des monnaies 
musulmanes de la Bibliothèque Nationale, iv, Asie pré- 
mongole. Les Salgugs et leurs successeurs, Paris 1985; S. 
Lane Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins in the British 


Museum, London 1875-90, iii; Ahmed Tewhid, 

Müze-yi Humáyün meskukat-i islamiyye kalaloghlart, 

Istanbul 1321/1903-4. (R.E. DarLey-Doran) 

SALGHURIDS, aline of Atabegs which ruled in 
Fars during the second half of the 6th/12th century 
and for much of the 7th/13th one (543-681/ 
1148-1282). 

They were of Türkmen origin, and Mahmūd 
Kashghari considered them as a clan of the Oghuz 
tribe [see GHuzz], giving their particular (amgha 
(Diwan lughat al- Turk, Tkish. tr. Atalay, i, 56, iii, 141, 
414); later sources such as Rashid al-Din, Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi’s Та? -: Guzida and Abu 'l-Ghàzi's 
Shadjara-yi Tarakima were uncertain whether Salghur 
was a clan or the name of an eponymous ancestor of 
the Atabegs (cf. also W. Barthold, A history of the 
Turkman people, in Four studies on the history of Central 
Asia, iii, Leiden 1962, 119, who was sceptical about a 
connection of the Atabegs with the Salghur or Salur 
[9.г.] clan). 

The Salghur clan played a role in the Turkmens’ 
overrunning of Anatolia in the late 5th/11th century. 
Muzaffar al-Din Sonkur b. Mawdüd took advantage 
of the weakening power of the Great Saldjük sultans 
and in 543/1148 established himself in Fars after the 
death of the province’s ruler Boz-aba (who may 
himself have been connected with the Salghur clan). 
After Sonkur’s death in 556/1161, he was succeeded 
by his brother Muzaffar al-Din Zangi and then in 
570/1175 by the latter’s son Tekele or Degele, so that 
the hereditary rule of the Salghurids in Fars became 
established, whilst at the same time they acknowledg- 
ed, until 590/1194, the overlordship of the last Great 
Saldjüks. Tekele had eliminated his rival for power, 
Sonkur's son Kutb al-Din Toghril, in 577/1181-2, ac- 
cording to the Nizam al-tawarikh of al-Baydawi (who 
was a contemporary in Fars of the Salghurids of the 
7th/13th century; his account is accordingly followed 
by Mercil, see Bibl., and here), and he probably 
reigned until 594/1198, when his brother ‘Izz al-Din 
Sa‘d (I) b. Zangi [g.v.] came to power. (It therefore 
seems probable that we should eliminate Toghril from 
the list of Salghurids who actually ruled in Fars, 
although he thus figures in much of the secondary 
literature, including in the ET! art., as being still alive 
and ruling in Fars in the later 1190s and first years of 
the 13th century; there are significant differences in 
the information of the historians on the events of these 
years). 

Sa'd, like his predecessors, campaigned against the 
local Shabankàra?i Kurdish bandits and intervened in 
the affairs of the neighbouring province of Китап 
[g.v.], and in 600/1203-4 captured Isfahan; but ће 


"сате .up against the growing power in Persia of the 


Kh’arazm-Shahs, was captured by “Ala? al-Din 
Muhammad Shah [4.2.] in 614/1217-18 and only 
released on payment of the tribute formerly paid to 
the Saldjüks and the cession of certain districts in Fars 
as ka % or land-grants Юг Kh"àrazmian com- 
manders. The triumph of the Mongols released the 
Salghurids from this dependence on the Kh’arazm- 
Shahs but substituted another yoke. Sa‘d’s son Abu 
Bakr (succeeded on his father’s death, more probably 
in 623/1226 than 628/1231) was the vassal of the 
Great Khan Ogedey and then of the Il-Khàn Hülegü 
[g.2v.], and it was the former ruler who conferred on 
Abi Bakr the title of Kutlugh Khan in return for an 
annual tribute of 30,000 Rukni dinars and the admis- 
sion of a Mongol shihna to his principality. 

The years after Abu Bakr’s death in 658/1260 were 
filled with a succession of short-ruled Salghurid 
Atabegs: Muzaffar al-Din Sa‘d (II), ‘Adud al-Din 
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b. Sivas. Hospital of Kay Kawus I, porch. 


a. Sivas. Gok Medrese, porch. 
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b. Konya. Kósk of Kilidj Arslan II. 


a. Sivas. Cifte Minare Medrese, porch. 
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Konya. Sahib Ata Mosque. 


